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PAMPHLETS 


RECEIVED 


(Order from publishers) 


Pamphlets are listed once in this column 
without charge. Later listing may be made 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS (see page 
327). 


A Peopie’s War AGAINST VENEREAL Dis- 
EASES. United States Public Health Service, 
228 First street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Women IN THE Leap INDusTRIES. By Alice 
Hamilton. Bulletin No. 253. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of La- 
bor. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 


Facts ABOUT PHILADELPHIA. Committee on 
Public Information of the Women’s League 
for Good Government, 428 Perry Bldg., 
Philadelphia. Price 10 cents. 


Tue Housinc ProsLeM. ‘With special refer- 
ence to Mr. E. J. Smith’s Bradford scheme. 
By J. W. C. Atkinson. Percy, Lund, 
Humphries & Co., 1 Amen Corner, London, 
E. C. Price 1s. 


LiBperAL Poticy IN THE Task OF POLITICAL 
AND SocIAL RECONSTRUCTION. With fore- 
word by Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquith. Liberal 
Publication Dep’t, 42 Parliament street, 
London, S. W. I. Price 2s éd. 


TREATMENT AND DISPOSAL OF CREAMERY 
Wastes. By Earle B. Phelps. Reprint 
No. 496 Public Health Reports, December 
6, 1918. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. Price 5 cents. 

Cuina’s CLAIM AT THE PEACE TABLE. Chi- 
nese Patriotic Committee, 510 West 113 
_ street, New York. 

Coat InpusTRY Commission AcT 1919. Re- 
port by Smillie, Hodges, Smith, Money, 
Tawney and Webb. Cmd. 85. Price 2d. 
Interim report by Cooper, Forgie and Wil- 
liams. Cmd. 86. Price 1d. Interim report 
by Sankey, Balfour, Duckham and Royden. 
Cmd. 84. Price 1d. H. M. Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, 
W. C. 2. 

SECOND ReporT OF THE Provost MARSHAL 
GENERAL To THE SECRETARY OF War. On 
the operations of the selective service sys- 
tem to December 20, 1918. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

THE NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF EMPLOYERS AND 
EMPLOYED, ITs ORIGIN, OBJECTS AND IDEALS. 
By Harry Dubery. And other publications 
from National Alliance of Employers and 
pup loyeds 64 Victoria street, London, S. W. 


alee OF THE EMPLOYMENT MANA- 
GER’S CONFERENCE, ROCHESTER, N. Y., May 
9, 10 & 11, 1918. Bulletin No. 247, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics U. S. Dep’t. of Labor. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. Price 20 cents. 

PuBLIC Works OR PusLic CuHarity. By 
Harold G. Moulton. Union League Club 

of Chicago. 

Tue INDUSTRIAL REPLACEMENT OF MEN By 
WomMEN IN THE STATE OF NEW YorK. 
Bulletin No. 93. Bureau of Women in In- 
lustry, Dep’t. of Labor, State of New York, 

Ibany. 

REPORTS. COMMITTEE ON NursING GENERAL 
MepicAL Board CouNcit OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE: SUB-COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH NurRSING OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
HYGIENE AND SANITATION: COMMITTEE ON 
HomeE NursiInG SECTION ON WELFARE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON LaAsor. Council of 
National Defense, Washington, D. C. 

MorTALity From MarartA AMONG WAGE 
EARNERS, WITH SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE 


MALARIA MorTALITY EXPERIENCE OF THE 


GENERAL POPULATION. Reprint from 
Southern Medical Journal, November, 
1918; MorraLity From ‘TUBERCULOSIS 


AMONG WAGE EARNERS 1911 to 1916. Re- 
printed from Journal of Outdoor Life, Sep- 
tember, 1918; MORTALITY FROM ORGANIC 
Diseases OF THE Heart Amonc WaAGE- 
Earner: 1911 to 1916. Reprint from Bos- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal, Septem- 
ber 26, 1918. All by Louis I. Dublin. 
oo author, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
New York. 

Wopoxis Statistics OF DriaABETES AMONG 
Wace EARNERS—WITH OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE COMPARATIVE INCIDENCE OF THE Dis- 
EASE IN THE GENERAL POPULATION. Re- 
printed from Medical Record, October 12, 
1918. By Louis I. Dublin. William Wood 
& Co., 51 Fifth avenue, New York. 

WarR LESSONS In THRIFT. Report of Com- 
mittee on Finance and Currency, Chamber 
of Commerce, State of New York, Albany. 

Wuo Is Our BRoTHER? By B. Ogden Chis- 
olm. Reprinted from the National Police 
Journal, January, 1919. From author, 66 
Beaver street, New York. Price 25 cents. 

Practica, Aips IN ConDucTING A NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD RECREATION CENTER. By Harold O. 
Berg. Reprinted from the Playground, De- 
cember, 1918, and January, 1919. Play- 
ground & Recreation Ass’n of America, 1 
Madison avenue, New York. Price 20 
cents. 

Tue-Leacue Or Nations. An address by 
James M. Beck to Nat’l. Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers Ass’n., March 20, 1919. From 
association, 66 Broadway, New York. 

Somz OF THE FEEBLE-MINDED Livinc IN 
MASSACHUSETTS WHO SHOULD Have INsTI- 
TUTIONAL CARE. Known to the League for 
Preventive Work. Publication No. 6. 
League for Preventive Work, 46 Cornhill, 
Boston. 

CoMPARISON OF Prices DuRING THE CIVIL 
WAR AND PRESENT War. Price section, 
Division of Planning and Statistics, War 
Industries Board. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 

BEDSIDE AND WHEEL-CHAIR OCCUPATIONS. By 
Herbert I. Hall. Bulletin No. 5. Emp.oy- 
MENT OPPORTUNITIES FOR HANDICAPPED 
MEN IN THE OpTICAL Goops INDUSTRY. By 
Bert J. Morris. Bulletin No. 6, Red Cross 
Institute for Crippled and Disabled Men, 
311 Fourth avenue, New York. 

CAPITALISM Is IN VIOLATION OF CONSTITU- 
TIONAL Law. By Moses Franklin, Detroit, 
Mich. Price 15 cents. 

READJUSTMENT. A cross-section of ‘the best 
considered literature and discussions. By 
H. L. B. Atkisson. Nat’] Ass’n of Manu- 
facturers, 30 Church street, New York. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
AND PLACEMENT. A bureau supported by 
North Bennett Street Industrial School. 
Reprinted from Industrial-Arts Magazine, 
pen uany and March, 1918, Milwaukee, 

is. 

JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT. Reconstruction 
Problems No. 15. Price 2d. ReEPorT OF 
Women’s Apvisory COMMITTEE ON THE 
Domestic SERVICE PROBLEM. Cmd. 67. 
Price 3d. Ministry of Reconstruction. H. 
M. Stationery Office, entire House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 

Housinc, Town PLANNING, tae Bill. No. 28. 
H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, 
Kingsway, London, W. C. 

A List or LaBor STATIsTICs. Dateien Clear- 
ing House, Central Bureau of Planning 
and Statistics, Washington, D. C. 


THe Case AGAINST THE LITTLE WHITE 
SLAVER (the Cigarette). Published by 
Henry Ford, Detroit, Mich. 

CHARITABLE AND PHILANTHROPIC ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF ST. Louis. For 1919. Charities 


Committee St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


RECEIVED 


ScHooL WorK AND SPARE ‘TIME. 
Bonser. Survey Committee 
Foundation. 176 pp. Price $.25 postpaid 

WHOLESOME CITIZENS AND SPARE ‘TIME, 
John L. Gillin. Survey Committee 
Cleveland Foundation. 182 pp. Price $2 
postpaid. a 

War TuriFt. By Thomas N. Carver. e- 
liminary Economic Studies of the War No, 
10. Carnegie Endowment for Interna — 
tional Peace. Oxford University Press, 
68 pp., paper bound. Price $1; by mail of | 
the Survey $1.06. 

INFLUENCE OF THE GREAT War Upon SH 
PING. By J. Russell Smith. Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War No. 9. Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
Oxford University Press. 357 pp., pa 
bound. Price $1; by mail of the SuRvE 
$1.08. : 

“As A Man ‘THINKETH.” The Personal | 
Problem of Militarism. By Ernest E. Un- 

win. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 

don. 120 pp. Price 2s 6d; by mail of 
the Survey $.80. 


THE NATURE OF BEING. By Henry H. Slesser. 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., London. 224 
Mes Price 10s 6d; by mail of the SuRvE re 


AFTER THE WHIRLWIND. By Charles Edward 
Russell. George H. Doran Co. 317 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1. 58 

Tue CoLLEces IN WaR TIME AND AFTER. By 
Parke Rexford Kolbe. D. Appleton & Co. 
eu pp. Price $2; by mail of the SuRvEY © 

2.10. 

Witnout THE WALLS. By Katrina Trask. 
Macmillan Co. 196 pp. Price $1.40; by” 
mail of the SuRvEY $1.48. 

HOSPITALS AND CHARITIES 1918 YEAR Book. 
By Sir Henry Burdett. Scientific Press, 
Ltd., London. 872 pp. Price 12s 6d; by 
mail of the Survey $3.10. 

AMERICANIZATION AND CITIZENSHIP. By Han- — 
son Hart Webster. Houghton Mifflin Co. — 
138 pp., paper bound. Price $.40; by mae 
‘of the Survey $.46. 

NATURAL EpucaTION. By Thomas L. Brunk. 
From author, International University As-_ 
sociation, Alton, Ill. 80 pp., paper bound. — 

OTIs GROUP INTELLIGENCE ScaLe. Devised — 
by Arthur S. Otis. World Book Co. In 
two sets, paper bound. Price, sample $.50; | 
postpaid. Special prices in quantities. 

PROPHECY AND AUTHORITY. By Kemper Ful- 
lerton. Macmillan Co. 214 pp. Price 
$1.50; by mail of the SuRvEY $1.58. 

A DICTIONARY OF 6,000 PHRASES. Compiled. 
by Edwin Hamlin Carr. G. P. Putnam’s” 
Sons. 327 pp. Price $1.75; by mail of the 
SURVEY $1.83. 

Tue Harttey House Cook Boox. By Ella 
A. Pierce. Fifth edition. Hartley House, 
409 West 46 street, New York. 212 PP. 
Price $.75; by mail or the SurvEY $.81. 

TWELVE MEN. By Theodore Dreiser. 
& Liveright. 360 -pp. 
mail of the Survey $1.85. 

AUTHORITY IN THE MopeRN STATE. By 
Harold J. Laski. Yale University Press. 
ae Price $3; by mail of the SuRVEY 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN IRELAND. By 
Lionel Smith-Gordon and Laurence C. { 
Staples. Yale University Press. 301 pp. 
Price $3; by mail of the Survey $3.12. 

IDEALISM AND THE MopeRN Ace. By George 
P. Adams. Yale University Press. 253 
ae Price $2.50; by mail of the SuRvEY 
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TWINS AND THE SURVEY 


O the Editor: I am writing to you in the same vein that I 
have employed perforce in writing to various other journals, 
old friends of mine. 


I never parted from the Survey in any “huff,” for I recognize 
in you no misdeeds. My reasons, in true Marxian fashion, go back 
to the economic! Need I mention the H. C. of L., and Brother 
iWolf at the door? And then go on into the intimacies of my private 
life to explain that the arrival of fascinating but fastidious twins 
complicate the budget? Certified milk on the Border is valued 
at 35 cents the quart! 


It was once my sumptuous privilege to strip the wrappings off 
many a good weekly on the proper day of arrival. I have now 
taken to wending my weekly way to the Public Library, there to 
consult the racks, where the SuRvEy occupies its good place. 


I have bared my heart to you because from the time when I 
was a Soph. in college, the Survey has been my mentor and the 
begettor of my social inspiration. Some day, perhaps, in a situ- 
ation hard to envisage in these days of inflated values, I shall be 
able to resume the role of subscriber to your splendid magazine. 

DwicutT J. BRADLEY. 
[Minister, First Congregational Church] 
El Paso. 


T° the Editor: The Bolshevik tendencies of your publication 

make its entrance into our home very unwelcome. When 
the results of honest individual effort are not collectible every 
incentive to individual efficiency is lost and civilization turns back- 
ward. Progress is made by the individual, not by the mob. We 
do not approve of the applauding undertone you give to organized 
mob rule. 


i W. J. Ropcers. 
Huntington, W. Va. 


T° the Editor: Enclosed please find our subscription order for 
__ the coming year. We thank you for the opportunity to sub- 

scribe. We could not do without the Survey. We consider it an 

essential and constructive indicator of the trend of human engi- 

neering. It is the best and most reliable source of information 

and help in the social service field. 

AMERICANIZATION EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

(Signed) GrorcE EISLER, 
Director. 


Cincinnati. 


O the Editor: Herewith enclosed find check for $15 and I will be 
glad to join your group of $25 subscribers. You have certainly 
delivered the goods during the last six months and should have no 
trouble in making up the group of larger subscribers. 
HARR . WwW < 
[Waverly Oil Works Co.] ear pie 
Pittsburgh. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEG- 
ISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 B 23 
St., New York. For national employment serv- 
ice for mobilizing and demobilizing war work- 
ers; maintaining labor standards; workmen’s 
compensation ; health insurance; efficient law 
enforcement. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
PITAL WORKERS—Hdna G. Henry, Pres., 
Indiana ' University, Indianapolis; Antoinette 
Cannon, Ex. Sec., University Hospital, * Phila- 
delphia. Organization to promote develop- 
ment of social work in hospitals and dispensa- 
ries. Annual Meeting with National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
formerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
PREVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
Gertrude B. Knipp, exec. sec’y ; 1211 Cathedral 
St., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
infant care; birth registration ; maternal nurs- 
ing; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
dren of pre-school age and school age. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
New York. Organized for betterment of condi- 
tions in home, school, institution and commun- 
ity. Publishers Journal of Home Economics, 
1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AM. PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
LEAGUE—Wnm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
Phila. Leaflets 


THE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
CIATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For 
the repression of prostitution, the reduction of 
venereal diseases, and the promotion of sound 
_sex education. Information and catalogue of 
per tiets upon request. Associate Membership, 
$2.00 ; Annual, $5.00 ; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
berships include quarterly magazine and month- 
ly bulletin. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Curtis E. lLakeman, §act- 
ing exec. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To 
disseminate knowledge concerning symptoms, 
diagnosis, treatment and prevention. Publica- 
ions free on request. Annual memberghip dues, 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Batile Creek, Mich. 
Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 
Kellog, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
possibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles S. 
hd igaread gen’l sec’y; 105 BH. 22 St., New 
ork. 


Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Grace W. Sims, office sec’y. 


Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev, Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rey. Edmund deS. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 


Committee for Christian Relief in France and 
Belgium. United American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of, the 
Protestant forces of France and Belgium. 
Chairman, Rey. Charles S. Macfarland ; 
cor. sec’y, Rev. Eddison Mosiman. 105 HB. 
22 St., New York. 


National Temperance Society and Commission 
on Temperance. Hon. Carl BH. Milliken, 
chairman Commission. 


GENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
CHURCHES—Constituted by the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. Rob- 
ert. E. Speer, ch’m; William Adams Brown, 
sec’y; Gaylord S. White, asso. sec’y. Coordi- 
nates the work of denominational and inter- 
denominational war-time commissions; fur- 
nishes them a means of common expression ; 
provides for cooperative enterprises. during 
aa reconstruction. 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. BH. Gregg, princi- 
pal: G. P. Phenix, viceprin.; F, K. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scovilie, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. illus- 
trated literature. 


TMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York. Helen Winkler, ch’m. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguard- 
g. Conducts National Americanization pro- 


gram. 


Free 


a 


| THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave, New 
York: Object—To promote an intelligent inter- 
est in socialism among college men and women. 
Annual membership, $2, $5 and $25; includes 
quarterly, The Intercollegiate Socialist. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR SO- 
CIAL HYGIENE, INC.—50 Beacon St., Boston ; 
pres., Charles W. Hliot; acting sec’y, L. V. In- 
graham, M.D. Circulars and reading list upon 
Tequest. Quarterly Bulletin 25 cents a year. 
Memberships: Annual, $3; Sustaining, $10; 
Life, $100, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave. New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information sl uae race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 40,000, 
with 145 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, so- 
cial, intellectual, moral and spiritual interests 
of young women. Student, city, town and coun- 
try centers; physical education; camps; rest- 
rooms, junch-rooms and cafeterias; educational 
classes; employment; Bible study; secretarial 
iretning school; foreign work; war work coun- 
cils, 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R, Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 Hast 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies 
of administration; education; delinquency; 
health ; recreation; children’s codes. Publishes 
quarterly Child Labor Bulletin, Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit 
material which visualizes conditions affecting 
the health and education of children. Cooper- 
ates with communities, educators and organiza- 
pedo through exhibits, child welfare campaigns, 
etc, 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W, Beers, sec’y ; 50 Union Sq., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, men- 
tal disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebri- 
ety, criminology, war neuroses and re-education, 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a 
year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y ; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Hast 22 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 
literature of movement—samples free, quanti- 


Va at cost. Includes New York State Commit- 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; 
William T, Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth 
«Court, Chicago. General organization to discuss 
principles of humanitarian effort and increase 
efficiency of agencies. Publishes proceedings 
annual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
ete. Information bureau. Membership, $3. 46th 
annual meeting June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City, 


Main divisions and chairmen: 

Children, Henry W. Thurston. 

pe ananents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 

Health, Dr, C.-H. A. Winslow. 

aed Ae reson and Institutions, Robert W. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Hconomic Problems, Mrs. Flor- 
ence Kelley, 

The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 

Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood BH, Wil- 
liams, M. O. R. C. 

Organization of Social Forces, William J. 
Norton. 

Uniting Native and Foreign Born in Amer- 
ica, Graham Taylor. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y ; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 


and more democrati i hbor- 
hood: lite. atic organization of neighbor 


NATIONAL LEAGUE ON URBAN CONDI- 
TIONS AMONG NEGROES—L. Hollingsworth 
Wood, pres. ; Hugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y ; 
200 Fifth Ave., New York. Investigates condi- 
tions of city life as a basis for practical work; 
trains Negro social workers. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR WOMAN’S SERV Cha 


—Miss Maude Wetmore, ch’n, 
Ave., New York. To mobilize and train thes 
volunteer woman power of the coun fort 
specific service along social and economic lines; ); 
cooperating with government agencies, Bis 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKE! 
—Jean Hamilton, org. oct Ad 

New York. Evening clubs for 
and instruction in self-governing and support- - 
ing ee for girls of working age. Magazine, , 
The Olub Worker, monthly, 75 cents a year 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC ; 
HEALTH NURSING—Hilla Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave. New bl 


i 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public ‘ 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- : 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of in. H 
formation. 


Nurse, subscription included in membership, . 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 HE. 22 St. 


New York. A cooperative registry managed by | 
social workers, to supply social organizations || 


with trained workers. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin” 
C. Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21, 465 Lexington 
Ave., New York. Composed of non-commercial 
agencies interested in the guidance and protec- 
tion of travelers, especially women and girls, 
Non-sectarian, 


5 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres. ; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 7038), Chicago. Stands for self | 
government in the workshop through organiza- | 
tion and also for the enactment of protective ~ 
legislation. Information given. Official organ, i 
Life and Labor. i} 


eS 
PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSN. OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. C. 
community center activities and administra-~ 
tion ; cooperating with War Dept. Commission © 
on Training Camp Activities. ny 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes” 


of race degeneracy and means of race improye- | 


ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better-— 
ment Conference, the Bugenics Registry, a 
lecture courses and various allied activities, — 
J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. } 
RED CROSS INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND ~ 
DISABLED MEN—Douglas C. McMurtrie, dir, 
8311 Fourth Ave. New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau — 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
eation for_ disabled 
cripples. Publishes reports on reconstruction ~ 
work here and abroad, and endeavors to estab- 

lish an enlightened public attitude towards the 

physically handicapped. Sl 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Tn 


provement of Living Conditions—Jobn M. 
Glenn, dir.; 130 BH. 22 St., New York. Depart- 
Ments: Charity Organization, 
Hducation, Statistics, Recreation, Remedial 

Loans, Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, © 
Library, Southern Highland Division. i 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow _ 
Wilson, pres, ; Richard 8S. Childs, sec’y ; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- — 
tion on short ballot, commission gov’t., city — 
Manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y ; publish- 7 
ers of the SURVEY; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; — 


Edward T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Ad- | 


dams, associate editors; departments: Civics, — 


Graham R. Taylor; Industry, John A. Fitch; — 
Health, George M. Price, Das Education, 
Crime, Winthrop D. Lane; Foreign Service, 


Bruno Lasker, 112 Hast 19th St., New Yorks 


\ 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for 
the training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race | 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and meth- 
ods. Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, 
treas.; Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Nias 


WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE—1 Madi- 
son Ave., New York. Conducted by the Play- © 
ground and Recreation Association of America 
under the War Department and Navy Depart- 
ment Commissions on Training Camp Activities, 
to mobilize all the resources of the communities 


nee ted camps for the benefit of the officers 


stimulates, 
social and recreational activities of the camp 


cities and towns. : 
Braucher, sec’y, Joseph Lee, pres,; H.-S. 


Official organ, the Public Health 


Dues, $2.00 and upward. eae i} 


Playground, neighborhood and | 


soldiers and industrial 


Child-Helping, jj 


The War Camp Community Service i 
coordinates and supplements the » 


257 Madison 4 : 


35 B. 30th St) 
girls; recreation 1 


IFTY years ago the opportunity of seeing any great 
works of art in painting or sculpture was confined to 
a privileged few. Now it is extended to the people of 
, our large cities which have public art museums, but 
‘Bis denied to all who live elsewhere. The peace program 
¥the American Federation of Arts is to extend this oppor- 
Jnity to all our people everywhere. But how? ‘That is a 
Hestion which will be answered later on. But let us pause 


saw, and thus realize what may be—even less than fifty 
‘vars hence. 

‘There were notable pictures in America fifty years ago, 
Pt their number was insignificant and they were to be found 


“iblic. Fifty years ago, even in the great city of New York, 
‘ere was but one notable private collection of paintings, and 
Mat collection could be seen only on one single day a week 
efiring the winter months by those who had been fortunate 
ts jough to secure special cards of invitation. ‘This was the 
Wruation in the whole United States for many years after 
“$70. For though our important art museums were estab- 
Shed about this time (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
ork, 1870; Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1870; Chicago 
crt Institute, 1879) it was not until many years after their 
jjundation that they contained any considerable number of 
‘portant works of art, and outside of our great cities prac- 
Ically no great works of art were to be seen, even in private 
Syssession. ‘The last fifty years have brought a great change 
| this respect to the people of some of our large cities, but 
Yot to the country at large. New York, Boston, Chicago, 
ow offer to their inhabitants the opportunity of seeing many 
votable works in painting and sculpture, and this is true in 
Some degree in other cities in the East and Middle West 
there art museums have recently been established. But art 
ill remains a closed book to the greater number of our peo- 
le. There are millions, no, tens of millions, in the United 
tates who have never had the chance of seeing any really 
»ood picture, and millions, if not tens of millions, who have 
Sever had the chance of seeing any picture at all. Only too 
jhany are in the position of the late Kenyon Cox when he was 
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[Co Make Art Free tor Democracy 
_ The Peace Program of the American Federation of Arts 
By Robert W. deForest | 


PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


a boy, whose only source of art inspiration’ was a painted 
wooden Indian in front of a cigar store. 

This is a condition which should not continue. It does 
not exist in continental Europe. It should not exist in Am- 
erica. Every man, woman and child, and particularly every 
child, soon to be a man or woman, has an inherent right to 
be able to see, at least occasionally, good works of art, for the 
same reason that every dweller in a crowded city should some- 
times have the opportunity of seeing the green of the country. 
It is part of the “pursuit of happiness” which our Declaration 
of Independence declared to be our American birthright: 
Much of our enjoyment of life depends upon it. For only 
through the eye can the’ sense of beauty be awakened and 
called into being. ‘True, everyone who has the opportunity of 
seeing works of art does not look at them, just as many who 
have the opportunity of seeing the beauty of the sunset sky 
and the coming of spring in field and forest, and the play of 
light over ocean and lake, do not notice the gifts which nature 
has spread before them. ‘There are those who have eyes but 
do not see. To such, art as well as nature carries no message 
and brings no inspiration. Just so, there are American chil- 
dren who having opportunity to learn the three R’s never 
know how to read or write or count. But that all do not use 
an opportunity is no reason why all should not have it. The 
fact that many are blind and always will be blind to the 
beauties of art is no reason why all should not have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing and thus at least have the chance of having 
their eyes opened to the great world of beauty. ‘There! are 
other reasons more practical and directly bearing on the 
prosaic problem of making one’s living that can be urged for 
giving this opportunity; but greater enjoyment of life is 
reason enough. 

Hov- does the American Federation of Arts propose to 
make art free for democracy and give the opportunity of see- 
ing works of art, which is now confined to the inhabitants of 
our jarger cities, to those who live in small cities and towns, 
and to those who live in the broad country as well—for there 
are few American homes now that have not, with present 
means of communication, some kind of access to neighboring 
city or town? Just by doing in a large way, and a better 
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way, what for nearly ten years past it has been doing in a 
small and sometimes imperfect way, hampered by limited re- 
sources of service and money. The federation for many years 
past has been sending out traveling exhibitions of paintings, 
etchings, engravings, handicraft work, and the like, to dif- 
ferent places where they could be shown for a short time and 
then passed on to the next place on the circuit. Last year 
thirty-one different exhibitions were shown in one hundred and 
six different places. 

The federation is the only art association in the country 
really national in scope. It has over two hundred chapters. 
All the great art museums of the country, including those of 
New York, Boston and Chicago, are chapters. So are most 
of the art societies of one kind or another. The great 
museums do not need the traveling exhibitions of the feder- 
ation. The small chapters do. So also do many groups of 
people interested in art, who without any formal organiza- 
tion to constitute themselves a chapter, wish to have exhibi- 
tions. 

Procedure on the part of any chapter or group of people 
who wish one of the federation’s exhibits is to communicate 
with its secretary of the Washington office, ascertain the kind 
and cost of any exhibition which can be furnished and 
whether that cost can be minimized by putting the place on 
any particular circuit. The chapter guarantees the cost of 
transportation and insurance. The federation meets the 
greater part of the overhead charge itself. It is part of the 
federation’s program to send with each important exhibition 
a number of photographic reproductions, so far as possible in 
color, of the highest type of works of art, suitable for fram- 
ing in the home, and purchaseable by visitors at modest price. 
The originals may be in the museums of Europe or in the 
museums of America. The fundamental idea underlying this 
plan is to enable visitors to avail themselves of an opportunity 
to decorate their walls at low cost with what is really best in 
art, and to purchase on the spot while they are in the mood 
for it. Moreover, it is hoped that an opportunity may be 
given to show pictures suitable for schools, so that any person 
or group of persons ready to fit out the walls of their school- 
rooms with appropriate illustrations may be encouraged to do 
so and may visualize just what they can do for a given sum 
of money. It is, however, not the purpose of this article to 
describe precise method. Enough to state the purpose of the 
opportunity and to describe its method sufficiently to put on 
inquiry those who wish to avail themselves of it. Full infor- 
mation on this point can always be obtained by communicating 
with Miss Leila Machlin, secretary, 1741 New York avenue, 
Washington. That it is an opportunity eagerly sought by 
many American communities is perhaps best illustrated by the 
following letters from two such communities. These letters 
were not written for publication. That is all the more reason 
for their being published because they tell the truth frankly. 

EUGENE, OREGON, 

In answer to your question as to whether or not I think the 
American Federation of Arts is doing anything for the people of 
the West, I am going to give you a part of the story of what that 
organization did for my town, and you can determine for yourself 
whether or not you think it worth while. 

My home for more than twenty years has been in Eugene, Ore., 
a city, so we call it, of about 9,000 people. One winter a little while 
ago I learned that the American Federation of Arts was sending to 
the Pacific Coast an exhibition of eighteen paintings by eminent 
artists, and that in going from Seattle and Portland to California it 
would pass through our town. I at once asked the federation if we 
could have the exhibition for a few days. The reply was that the 
schedule had been arranged, and it was hinted—at least I took it 
that way—that Eugene was not a very well known art center and 


that the Population would not indicate a very great interest in such 
an exhibition. This touched my town pride a little, and I wrote 
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a pointed, though I think a respectful, letter to the federation, 
that while we could not claim the population of some of the 
which were to enjoy the exhibition, I ventured that no com 
could show more appreciation in proportion to its size tha 
Eugene. And I said again that the fact that most of our p 
had never seen a good painting was an argument, not for pas 
by, but for giving us a chance. I think the federation must 
concluded that the most certain way to settle the issues which 
arising with each interchange of letters was to send us the e¢ 
tion. So after emphasizing the value of the paintings and what 
cost of the exhibition would be, the necessity of insurance, the 
that I would be personally responsible, and making some 
business observations, the letter closed by saying that if we | 
thought we wanted the exhibition the effort would be made to inch 
Eugene on the circuit for perhaps a week, if that seemed worth wh 


Well, it did seem worth while, and the offer was immediat 
accepted. I sent a letter to each of our two town papers set 
forth our opportunity, and asking for popular contributions, stat 
that no amount would be too small, and setting a maximum of $i 
for any single subscription. The people responded at once. with ¢ 
result that the $200, estimated as the amount necessary to make the 
exhibition a real success, was soon subscribed. The papers apa 
nounced the result of the campaign for funds from day to day, whi¢ 
was good advance advertising. x, 


I think the record of attendance, which was based upon a volu 
teer registration of visitors, furnishes better answer than any word 
of mine as to the question of whether or not- the federation wa 
justified in considering us. The same exhibition was also held | 
Portland, the only community in our state having an art muse 
It was there for eighteen days, with a total attendance of some 
over 1,200. The exhibition at Eugene lasted only eight days, bi i 
our attendance amounted to considerably over 7,000 visitors. Thigh 
did not include the local school children, numbering over 1,800, whor 
came mornings, when the exhibition was closed to the public. Specials, 
talks were given to the children, and the exhibition was used ag 4)! 
basis for compositions and papers throughout the upper grade a) 
Some of the primary teachers told me that after their children hadg 
been at the exhibition in the morning it was impossible to get the 
to do anything else during the whole day but draw and paint. B 
in the schools and among the grown people visiting the exhibitio 
votes were taken as to the popularity of the pictures, which brou 
about much discussion, and revealed interesting reasons why sor 
paintings were more popular than others. ; ; 


During the period of the exhibition, the town papers not 0 
gave all the space that we needed, but the reporters vied with e 
other in writing stories about it, which did much to increase if 
popular interest. a 


News of the exhibition reached out into the farming country, 
foot-hills, and finally back into the mountains, and people 
scarcely ever thought it worth while to come to town were dra 
in by this unusual event. Though I have always lived in the W 
I was surprised at the large number of people who told me 
was their first opportunity to see pictures done by really g 
artists. 

Toward the end of the exhibition the schools from the count? 
and the mountain settlements began to come in to see the pictu 
some by train, some by hay-rack, and others walked many mi 
teachers and children together. " 

I have already written at too great length, and of details tha 
mean more to me, perhaps, than to you, but the great point th 
wish I could make very clear to you is that the American Federa= 
tion of Arts is carrying advantages and inspiration to thousands of @ 
people in the far West from whom you will never hear. i 


i 
ALLEN EATON. 


School of Fine Art 
University of Oklahom 
Norman, Okl 


I do not know if you ever stop to think of the wonderful w 
that you are doing in sending these splendid collections of painti 
on tours to the small towns and villages out here in the W 
Perhaps not; busy people seldom do. 


Sometimes I almost envy the youngsters of this generation, and 
wish that I could start all over again; how I would revel in plays,) 
operas and art exhibitions. In olden times New York and Londons 
and Paris seemed a long way off to those of us who had not had) 
the good taste to choose wealthy parents. Now New York and 
London and Paris come to us. q 


Take our little town of Norman for example, a prairie town 9f| 
the usual type: a city square graced or disgraced by a court housé 
and a jail, nondescript church architecture of half a dozen denomi= 
nations, the Edwards’ park proudly proclaiming in letters of stone 
rising fearlessly out of the ground the legend “the University City,” 
a mile of paved streets, perhaps it is two; unusual in that it has’ 
the insane asylum on one edge of the town and the state universi al 
on the other. But, thanks to the American Federation of Arts a 
its secretary, we have had exhibits of the work of the greatest arti: 


] 


feel: capitals of the world. Almost every month we have some 
Joalof a “show.” 
first the good natives were sceptical and had to be coaxed by 
get} a and judicious advertising. Of course the local press was 
mized, and the papers of the neighboring cities were drafted into 
lervice of art. Not only were hundreds of posters, street car 
and armfuls of handbills necessary, but we had to commit the 
uf publishing the price of the paintings as an advertising 
gare. The outstanding fact is, we secured results; people came, 
= dand were conquered. They came on foot and by autos; I think 
4) was even an excursion or two from Edmond and Oklahoma 
sf Ballots were given to all visitors, without age limitation; 


jealwe could determine which picture made the greatest appeal, but 


Broken 
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7 T this time of writing it is too soon after the signing 
iN of the armistice to make predictions as to what the 
| Great War may do to marriage. Whether desertion 
TH and divorce will increase or decrease it is impos- 
nae to say, and the experience of Europe is beside the mark. 
war will leave traces on this generation—no doubt about 
#-; but our losses have not been heavy enough seriously to 
‘durb the balance of the sexes. The war, which has been 
ythe common people of our country a war of service and 
fouls, has erased much that was petty and selfish; it has also 
i tsed nervous shocks and strains incalculable and unimag- 
Ya. Years from now we may be able to strike the balance, 
‘hp today this cannot be done. It is impossible also to say 
‘3ether the growing irresponsibility that was generally recog- 
92d to be threatening married life in the years before the 
2% is still operating with like effect, or whether the full tide 
M%emotion in which the world has been lately submerged 
‘aly have swept at least a part of it away. 

We are dealing here, however, not so much with modifica- 
Mas in the spirit of the times, as with prevention in the 
ihividual case. 

‘aiDne very fundamental claim can be made concerning marital 
SHpwrecks—namely, that the way to prevent many of them 
“Buld have been to see that the marriage never was allowed 
Stake place. Marriage laws and their enforcement form a 
‘Bole subject in themselves which is now receiving careful 
'jdy, the results of which should be available shortly. “This 
Mt precludes any discussion of the subject here, though the 
ation of our marriage laws to marital discord is so obvious 
ot some mention of the matter is necessary. 

¥ It was formerly the belief of students of family desertion 
We the best way to prevent desertions was to punish them 
jickly and severely. It should be said that this plan has 
iver received a fair trial on a large scale, for legal equipment 
lis always lagged behind knowledge. It may be true that 
st as a community can, within limits, regulate its death- 
te by what it is willing to pay, so it can by repressive 
H2asures regulate its desertion-rate. But measures that keep 
te would-be deserter in the home which constantly grows 
$s of a home, simply through fear of consequences if he left 
seem hardly a desirable form of prevention from the social 


oe 
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4/2 An advance chapter from the volume by that name, here published 

the courtesy of the author and of the publisher, the Russell Sage 
One of the Social Work Series, of which Mary KE. Rich- 
Ready May 31. 210 pp. Price 75 cents. 


/pundation. 
yond is the editor. 
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our real and hidden purpose was to exact from all more than a 
casual glance. 

That was in the beginning, four years ago, an age as we measure 
time in Oklahoma. Now the visitors to our exhibition rooms need 
no coaxing. In fact, if the collections do not arrive with the usual 
frequency, I often have telephone calls asking when the next art 
exhibit will ‘strike town.” 

Of course, from a financial point of view, things may sometimes 
look discouraging to the artist, but the educational value cannot be 
overestimated. The American Federation of Arts is sowing what 
will prove a bountiful harvest when our splendid young men and 
women will have become the torch-bearers of civilization. 

Oscar B. JACOBSON. 
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; | Next Steps in the Preventive Treatment of Family Desertion 
q By Joanna C. Colcord 


SUPERINTENDENT, NEW YORK CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


point of view. It would be much better to catch the disinteg- 
rating family in whatever form of social drag-net could be 
devised, and deal with it individually and constructively along 
the lines which case-work has laid down. 

Is it possible, however, to recognize a “ pre-desertion state?” 
And if so, what are the danger signals? One case-worker 
answers this question sententiously: “ Any influences which 
tend to destroy family solidarity are possible signs of deser- 
tion.” Another writes: ‘‘ We have sometimes found it pos- 
sible to recognize a ‘ pre-desertion state’ in the intermittent 
deserter, where we know the conditions which previously led 
to desertion, but I doubt whether we have very often been 
able to note it in the case of first desertions. In general, I 
should say a growing carelessness or a growing despondency 
as to his ability to care for his family are danger signals in 
the man, of which it is well to keep track.” ... 

In the following case the items that led the case-worker to 
suspect an approaching desertion are set down in the order 
stated by her. “The couple were Irish; the man had never 
deserted before. 

(1) He had spoken with eagerness of the wages that were being 
earned in munition plants‘in a city a few hours away—said he would 


eae to go to some of those munition places and see what he could 
make. 


(2) He was an intermittent drinker. 


(3) His work record was poor; employers said he was irregular 
and unreliable. 


(4) Visitor felt he had never earned as much as he was easily 
pees of earning and was rather indifferent to the needs of his 
amily. 


(5) The woman was willing to work—had applied for day 
nursery care, but visitor had persuaded the nursery not to accept the 
children. 

After the visitor had stated the first two of the above items 
she stopped, and did not add the more significant three that 
followed until reminded that many workmen who drank 
intermittently were at that time thinking enviously of munition 
factory wages; and that these hardly constituted danger sig- 
nals. The cumulative effect of all five items cannot, however, 
be denied. 

Another statement, similarly obtained, concerns a colored 
couple, married about two years and with two children, the 
youngest less than a month old. Man had been out of work 
and family had gone to live with relatives. 

(1) Man earns $20 a week but refuses to start housekeeping again, 


although they are seriously overcrowded—seven adults and five chil- 
dren in five rooms. 
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(2) Woman says he makes her sleep on chairs so that he can get 
better rest. 

(3) He is seeing a good deal of another woman, a friend of the 
wife (wife’s statement only). 


- (4) Woman had applied for nursery care for both children so that 
she might go to work. 


(5) It transpires that she lived with him before marriage, and that 
the first child was a month old when the marriage took place. He 
“holds it over her.” 


(6) Man had been married before and divorced. 


(7) The family’s habits of recreation are changed; the man no 
longer “takes her out.” 


Such attempts to foretell the future are not infallible, of 
course; but a listing process is a valuable aid to diagnosis, and, 
by its help, a situation may be uncovered which tends toward 
complete family breakdown. ‘This may be taken in time and 
prevented; or, if separation is inevitable it can be prepared for 
in advance, the necessary legal arrangements can be made to 
protect the family, and the anxiety, suspense, and useless effort 
avoided which a sudden and downright abandonment would 
cause. 

But the trouble is that the problem seldom comes to the 
case-worker until matters have progressed farther than this. 
The real question is—not how to recognize pre-desertion 
symptoms, but how to get hold of families when these symp- 
toms are in the incipient stage. 

Mr. Hiram Myers, manager of the Desertion Bureau of 
the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the 
Poor, who has made a close study of the subject, holds the 
theory that the real period of stress in marital adjustment 
comes not during the “critical first year,’ about which we 
have been told so much, but at a later period, which he sets 
roughly at from the third to the fifth year after marriage. 
By this time there are usually one or two babies, the wife’s 
girlish charm has gone, and the romance of the first attraction 
has vanished, while the steady force of conjugal affection 
which should smooth their path through the years ahead has 
mot come to take its place. It is in this middle period that 
longings for the delights of his care-free youth begin to come 
back to a man; if he ever had the wandering foot, it begins 
again to twitch for the road; or else his fancy is captured by 
some other girl not tied down at home by children. It is at 
this time, too, that endless discords and misunderstandings 
arise—that the last bit of gilt crumbles off the gingerbread. 

As a result of his observations, Mr. Myers feels sure that 
the majority of first desertions take place somewhere from 
the third to the fifth year after marriage. Miss Lilian 
Brandt’s careful statistical study of 574 deserted families shows 
that in nearly 46 per cent of the families the first desertion 
took place before the fifth year of married life. Of course 
the jars that may come in the earlier months of marriage are 
seldom brought to the attention of social agencies, as it is 
usually the presence of children in the family and the con- 
sequent burden upon the wife which make such agencies 
acquainted with her. 

It is to be hoped that further study will be made upon 
these points. It is well known and accepted that the majority 
of first deserters are young men; but if certain danger periods 
in married life can be definitely recognized, many new possi- 
bilities in prevention and treatment will be opened up. 

A number of experiments and suggestions have lately been 
made which may prove to be the means of recognizing marital 
troubles early. ‘The probation department of the Chicago 
Court of Domestic Relations some years ago established a 
consultation bureau: to which people might come or be sent 
for advice on difficult matrimonial situations, without any 
court record being made. ‘The Department of Public Chari- 
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ties of New York city maintains a similar bureau which 
however, so closely connected with the court that its | cli 
make little distinction between them. 
In addition to such conscious efforts to reach out, 
marital tangles in the pre-court stage, there has recently : 
an interesting though accidental development in the city | 
Cleveland. During the thrift campaign of 1918, severa 
ings banks of that city conceived the idea that their depo 
could be induced and helped to save more money if the 
opened a bureau for free advice to their patrons on hous 
management. ‘This bureau is still in the experimental 
but it has had an increasing clientele so far. One thing 
has astonished its management—but which causes no surp 
in the mind of a social worker—has been the great variety 
problems other than those connected with the family bud; 
that have come to light in the bureau’s consultations. 
ticularly is this true of marital discord centering about mom 
affairs. 5 

If such bureaus prove their usefulness there is no reason 
they might not be greatly extended, and why other agencigg 

than banks (insurance companies, for example) might not. 
eager thus to serve their customers. This opens a new fiel@y 
for the home economist, but incidentally it would appear th 
in order to function successfully, such bureaus would need’ 
have access to the services of agencies employing highly skil 
social case-workers. It is conceivable that, if there are det 
veloped in our large cities consultation facilities under socialh 
auspices for people who feel their marriages going wrong ar 
want help and advice in righting them, such bureaus as tho: 
described above would be excellent “ feeders” for this newe 
form of social service. 
Family social agencies have been distinctly backward j i 
some of their approaches to the fundamental problems of 
family life. The failure of most of them, for instance, to stud 
or seek improvements in the laws governing marriage or in them 
administration, is difficult of explanation. Such a consulta tio 
service as that suggested does, however, indicate a new po in 
of departure in dealing with marital relations which wo 
seem to fall distinctly within the field of the family case- 
agencies. It is time that these agencies began to find me 
of dealing, not with the dependent family alone but with 
family in danger of becoming dependent—not with the family 
broken and estranged only, but with the one whose bondsil 
even if cracking and ill-adjusted, still hold. 
Concretely, why should not family agencies establish su 
consultation bureaus as have just been mentioned, dist! 
from their regular activities and hampered by no suggestion 
their title of association with problems of dependency? Di 
William Healy of Boston ascribes much of his success in ge 
ting the parents of defective and backward children to brin 
them voluntarily for examination to the fact that the name om 
his organization (the Judge Baker Foundation) conveys - 
hint of stigma or inferiority. Here is a valuable lesson 1 
right publicity. 
A bureau of family advice such as has been suggested should! 
be under unimpeachable auspices from the point of view 
medicine and psychiatry; it should have the services not only 
of expert social workers and experts in household manaeeaa 
but of doctors and psychiatrists as well. If it could be runa 
a joint-stock enterprise, in which courts and social scent 
might be equally interested, so much the better. Its investi 
gations should be searching enough to discourage application: 
from curiosity-mongers; but its services, like those of 4 
clinic, should be given for whatever the patient is able to pa 
Its relations, needless to say, should be entirely confidential} 
' 


puis privileged in the eyes of the law as are those of doctor, 
ie and priest. 

- may be objected that people guard their marital infelici- 
4:00 jealously and are too loath to discuss them to come 
ringly to such a place; that the idea involves a presumptuous 
geiference in the private lives of individuals. But neurolog- 

sknow that people in increasing numbers feel the need, 
ear conditions of modern stress, for a safe outlet and a 
rs ce to discuss their perplexities and find counsel. 

j ‘fty years ago the interest now taken by the social and 
4ical professions in the question of whether mothers are 
; 4ng their infants properly could not have been foreseen. 
| establishment of baby health stations, or the activities of 
Children’s Bureau, would have been looked upon as un- 
ranted interference between the child and its mother, 
se natural instincts could be depended upon to teach her 
@ to nourish it. This point of view is no longer held; 
ya the community’s duty to take an interest in the upbring- 
Ye of its children is never questioned. Is it not conceivable 
before another half century has rolled around, the com- 
‘ity may take the same intelligent interest in the conserva- 
i of the family, and that definite efforts, which are now 
} fost entirely lacking, may be made to stabilize and pro- 
Ve it? 

juducational propaganda would, of course, have to be a 
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. . . 4 ” 
“not such modern specialties as “ birth control,” “ sex hygiene, 


et al., though we may by that time have enough authoritative 
snformation about sex psychology in marriage to be able to 
afford some help along these lines. Instruction in the ethics 
of married life and parenthood is of even more fundamental 
importance. The prevailing cynicism, the present low con- 
cepts of marriage, should be vigorously combatted by such an 
Religious instruction would be, of course, 
beyond its scope; but it should be able to work sympathetically 
with all creeds, supplementing their teachings without seeking 
to duplicate them. 

The services of such a bureau could not, of course, be 
forced upon anyone who did not wish to avail himself or 
herself of them; but definite though tactful efforts could be 
made to reach all young couples (just as are now being made 
to reach young mothers) with information as to where advice 
could be obtained. 

No trustworthy figures exist as to the number of families 
broken by desertion or divorce in the United States, or as to 
the burden of actual dependency caused. Courts, probation ~ 
officers, psychiatrists, and family case-workers are all dissatisfied 
with our efforts to patch up the families which are already 
disintegrating. One of the three groups mentioned is likely 
before long to attempt some more dynamic attack upon the 


problem in its inception. 


| The Way They Do It in England 


Enginemen and Firemen had been equally recalcitrant with regard 
to their own quarrel with the government, and had drawn out their 


aif nite part of the work of such bureaus. By this is meant 

i 

s i. 

| 

q 

| By Arthur Gleason 
| S fast as pressure is brought, the opposition gives 

So ground. That is why there are no jutting flames, 


no bloody, futile riots and other theatricalities of 
oe orthodox revolutions. Ramsay MacDonald eats 
theakfast with Lloyd George and debates direct action with 
Wr. Balfour. Tawney goes prancing out with a coal owner 
“thom he has relieved of superfluous gains. Sir Allan Smith 
Ad Arthur Henderson spend many hours in hatching a plot 
@ainst autocracy in industry. A great employer begs his shop 
‘§wards to catch up more of the slack and bite off a bigger 
‘Mare in factory management. The coal owners surrender 
Mid then shake hands. 
vit seems comic opera to the European revolutionary (like 
time when Arthur Henderson opened a banquet at which 


iipre international reds from the continent with an invocation 
a the Almighty). But it isn’t comic opera. And it looks 
‘xe a Dorcas sewing circle to the American business men 
id the stalwarts of the National ‘Civic Federation. But it 
‘/a’t a meeting of maiden aunts. It is neither wild nor in- 
Sbcuous. It is British. It disguises the fact that a vast shift 
dis been made. That famous moment of history has come 
‘hen a nation ushers in another class to power. 
VY What would have happened if the demands had not been 
anted is another story. But that supposes that the employers 
re pig-headed and that the government is in German pay. 
i heard Sidney Webb one evening tell what would have hap- 
fr if, when the miners pushed, the door had not opened. 
Shen I read it word for word in the New Statesman (of 
March 29). So I am justified in stating that Mr. Webb says: 
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i The miners’ federation had rejected the terms offered by the gov- 
wrnment and had withdrawn, on the expiry of the strike notices, the 
abor of their eight hundred thousand members; if the National 
‘Jnion of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomotive 
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half a million members; if the transport workers’ federation, which 
had its own claims, had cast in its lot with the miners and railway- 
men, as it was probably bound in honor to do, Great Britain would 
have been nearer a social revolution than any one had previously 
thought possible. These organizations, united in what is called the 
Triple Alliance, comprise with the families of their members some- 
thing like seven million persons, or one-sixth of the whole population 
of Great Britain. 


A struggle between them and the government must have been 
fierce and relentless. It must have been short, for the whole country 
would have been, in a week or two, fireless, foodless, trainless and 
wageless. The government would necessarily have stuck at nothing 
to suppress what would have been—lawful as it was—essentially an 
act of civil war; within twenty-four hours the whole country would 
have been in military occupation. The Ministry of Food, which has 
in its hands the greater part of the supply, here or arriving, of the 
principal foodstuffs on which the whole population depends, must 
necessarily have taken in hand the food distribution. Whilst it 
worked, by an extemporized staff, such attenuated train service as 
would have been possible, the whole fleet of motor lorries which the 
War Office has at its command would have been organized as an 
auxiliary transport service. The mining districts would have been 
strongly garrisoned with soldiers, and the government had made pre- 
cautionary preparation for other steps of which we prefer to say 
nothing. Never in the whole history of this country should we have 
seen such a display of force against a popular movement, itself abso- 
lutely unexampled in magnitude. 


The miners, railwaymen and transport workers, on their side, 
would have commanded great resources. In withdrawing their labor, 
after due notice, they would have committed no illegality. Their 
aggregate accumulated funds amount to several millions sterling. 
More important even than their corporate funds, and less vulnerable, 
are the very considerable individual savings of their members, which 
would have been freely advanced in support of their corporate action, 
and above all the credit that would have been at their disposal. Up 
and down the kingdom, the mining districts and the great railway 
centers are the special strongholds of the cooperative movement, of 
which an enormous proportion of the million and a half strikers 
would have been members. Nothing could have prevented the fifteen 
hundred cooperative societies from allowing their own members credit 
for their weekly purchases, and this would have been freely granted, 
at least up to the amount of the members’ share of capital and 
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deposits. No action of the government could have prevented the 
English and Scottish cooperative wholesale societies, which have their 
own farms, their own flour mills and bakeries and their own food 
factories, from supplying their own constituent societies. 


And the million and a half miners, railwaymen and transport 
workers would probably have found allies. It would not take much 
to bring out the electrical workers, the engineering and shipbuilding 
trades, and all the organized vehicular workers. If food ran short, 
from whatever cause, the men would have marched to the food— 
with unimaginable consequences if they were stopped by the care- 
fully planned military cordons which the War Office had prepared. 
If the government had, to use Mr. Bonar Law’s words, used all its 

' resources to put down what it would have regarded as civil war, and 
had, in some unforeseeable way, succeeded, it would probably have 
kindled such a flame of industrial rebellion, or at least set smoulder- 
ing such a persistent resentment, as would have had political as well 
as industrial consequences that no man can measure. 


The government should remember that there might be such a thing 
as a “stay in” strike, to which beaten men, smarting under a sense 
of injustice, are apt to resort, even against all the efforts of their 
trade unions. If, on the other hand, the whole kingdom was smitten 
with paralysis by a month’s lack of coal—and even an omnipotent 
government cannot get any considerable quantity of coal hewn with- 
out the hewers—and the Ministry had been driven to accept (as, in 
our opinion~-which we expressed last week—would have happened) 
the ferms dictated by the workmen’s executive committees, this 
country would have come very near to the end of parliamentary 
government. Once the strike had started, it could not have ended, 
whatever the result, without the gravest national disaster. 


On the same theme, Mr. Robert Williams, secretary of the 
National Federation of Transport Workers and therefore one 
of the big chiefs of the Triple Alliance, speaks with authority: 


The Triple Industrial Alliance is by far the greatest attempt made 
in this or any other country to win for the workers “temporal power.” 
One can hardly say whether we shall see it in use during the next few 
weeks—that is a matter for speculation. A prominent member of the 
subcommittee of six once remarked that the alliance could be used 
only on one occasion. He meant that if it failed, it would be useless 
for all time; whereas, if used with success, it would leave the work- 
ing class masters of the industrial and political situation. 

I am not sure that I am quite in agreement with that prophecy. 
For instance, the Triple Alliance has been tested during the war. 
It is fairly well known that the politicians had made up their minds 
to introduce 300,000 colored indentured laborers into this country in 
1917 to relieve more of our own workers for the organized butchery 
in France and Flanders. That outrage, connived at by Mr. Lloyd 
George, was thwarted by the action of the Triple Alliance, and ships 
carrying the colored workers to be landed at Southampton were 
diverted to Marseilles. 


Budget-Making and Social Work 


I. The Executive Budget: A National Danger 
By William H. Allen 


NKNOWN to many social workers, a veritable 

revolution has been started in American budget- 

making—backed by richly endowed propaganda. If 

this revolution succeeds in enveloping Congress, state 
legislatures, and city councils, constructive social workers will 
find a stone wall reared in constitutions, charters and other 
legislative enactments between obvious social needs and the 
money required to meet those needs. This budget-making 
revolution vernacularly goes by the name “ executive budget.” 
This is unfortunate because there might be executive budgets 
which would take advantage of all ability of executives to lead 
without asking legislatures to get off the sidewalk and to wear 
manacles. Two different pictures of the reform follow, one 
of the theory and one of specific provisions, 

The theory has been stated at some length in a number of 
documents issued by the Institute for Government Research, 
founded three years ago. ‘The latest wording of the theory 
upon which Congress and state legislatures and state voters 
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This at least shows that the alliance can be used with some 
although strike action was avoided by the capitulation of the goy, 
ment. On the other hand, I can readily foresee the power o 
organization used again and again without the workers establis 
for themselves economic freedom. Everything must depend u 
the mental, as well as the industrial preparedness at any given time 
when action is contemplated. i 

That quotation shows Mr. Williams in one of his 
moods—his mood of careful statement. As in Belgium 
Switzerland, you have to understand two languages in orde 
know what the shindig is really about, and where the mean 
lies. Mr. Williams (like many another Briton) is someti 
loud on the hustings, but always cautious in committee. He 
hangs a To Let sign on Buckingham Palace, and returns ¢ 
work out the patient details of a wage increase for port a 
harbor employes. Because a member of his federation ha 
pledged its word, he helps in the dreary committee work of 
industrial council for one of his trades, although he has 
great faith in the blessed word of Whitley. And there 
Ramsay MacDonald, the prize orator of internationalists, th 7 
whom there is no more canny, responsible man on foreigy 
affairs in Downing street. : 

The British like to be energized by loud explosions into a 
dignified, sure-footed motion. They carry a shock absorber 
which lets the machine bump rocks without jarring the occu 
pants. “They have a gyroscope which sucks up all the caree 4 
ing and holds a steady keel. But do not think that the tide 
isn’t running with a brisk wind and splashy waves. In high’ 
excitement, American newspaper correspondents ferried over 
from France when the British miners struck. 

“The big show is on,” they said; “ the social revolution 
has come.” x 

And then I did not see one of them in attendance at the 
Coal Commission, where the social revolution was taking 
place. The shock absorber and the gyroscope were at work, _ 
so that Mr. Justice Sankey did not seem to be continuing the 7 
tradition of Robespierre. The coal owners lost their mines, 
but nobody lost his head. Fires still burn, though the miners © 
have taken over an additional $150,000,000 a year. ‘-@ 
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are asked to build their budget reforms is that of the director 7 
of the institute, W. F. Willoughby, in The Problem of a 
National Budget, from which the following quotations are 
taken: 


The legislative branch should be debarred from, or, if it possess 
the constitutional right, should refrain from using the right to initiate _ 
proposals for the expenditure of money. No appropriation of money — 
should be made-except upon the direct requests of the executive. 

It must be impossible for the heads of departments themselves — 
(Cornell, Letchworth Village, State Charities Board [in New York 
state], or in New York city, the Child Welfare Board, Bellevue Hos- 
pital, Public Library, Museum of Natural History, Museum of Art, 
Board of Education) to bring before the legislature revenue or ex- 
penditure proposals. 


The legislature should exercise no power of initiating budget 
proposals. 


The primary functions of a legislature are those of determining 
the laws under which the people shall live and of serving as an 
organ of popular opinion in respect to matters political. “ 

It will help social workers interpret this philosophy in terms 
of their own special services if they will substitute mayor for 


‘ecutive, and city council for Jegislature. In fact, it might 
‘p if they would substitute “ my executive committee’ for 
ecutive and “ my board of managers” for legislature. 

t a glance it is clear that a state which has a child labor 
ilv but no agency for enforcing it cannot hope to secure 
~ forcement by appealing to the legislature if the governor hap- 
i not to ask money for law enforcement. It would be a 
5, 2at help if at this juncture Mrs. Florence Kelley would tell 
her social workers how far it has been true that ethical gains 


‘w far from legislative initiative. 
_A late and current illustration of the way the executive 
idget restrictions work out in practice may be gathered from 
iy constitutional amendment which was recently passed by 
Sele legislature of Indiana. It was modeled on the West 
j tteinia elaboration of the Maryland budget which for reasons 
jated in Serious Defects of the Maryland Budget Law was 
paitlined two years ago by the Institute for Public Service. 
mong dangerous provisions of the proposed Indiana amend- 
jent are these: 

d The legislature is forbidden to increase the governor’s re- 
The governor is not only given the power to fix the 
jaximum to be spent for meeting state needs, but he is re- 


j varings to officers and bodies which may, for example, believe 
#: is asking too little for schools, for the university, for hos- 
tals or roads. Moreover, a new governor is given but fif- 
yen days in which to prepare maximum requests for state needs 


0 A ee permitted but not democratically required to do— 
sie governor, who may be a new-comer and a fledgling, is auth- 
sized to designate the representative of schools, higher educa- 
von, hospitals, or other state services who may appear to dis- 
Tiss the governor’s requests. "The governor who is to be given 
2 zich great powers is permitted but not required to explain in- 


S@ireases and reductions, however serious, and is not even re- 


) The legislature may decrease; if the governor has any power 
H> veto the legislative cuts, he does not get it from the amend- 
fnent. During the session no proposition involving money can 
fe considered by the people’s legislators until after the budget 
‘ill with its maximum fixed by the governor is passed. If 
three days before the end of the session, the budget bill has not 
fieen passed—and up to that time numerous great needs may 
jot be discussed if it takes money to meet them—the governor 
i jnay extend the session, but during that extension no question 
f, hatever except the budget may be considered. No matter 
iow germane to the budget the question is, no matter how con- 
Wlusive evidence may be that the governor’s maximum is 
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Yoot so that it cannot add a dollar to the governor’s maximum. 
! These are only part of the restrictions in this constitutional 
Samendment which many students consider un-American and 
jindemocratic. The fundamental error of the philosophy and 
af the practice is the misconception of budget-making as some- 

‘hing concerned with government rather than with community 
Haeeds. Mr. Willoughby says, “The total revenue and ex- 
Hoenditure needs of a government shall be considered . . . and 
Be omined upon at one and the same time and the two sides 
‘of the account shall be considered in their relation to each 
other.” This is a medieval conception of budget-making, 
' foreign,” as Mr. Willoughby admits, to American ideas and 
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Daired neither to make any study of state needs nor to grant _ 


B oardizing state welfare, the legislative body is tied hand and 
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born at a time when government expenditure was considered a 

necessary evil to be kept to a minimum by every effort within 

the taxpayers’ power. ‘The present-day conception of budget- 

making—of Lloyd George in England and of the civic worker 

and enlightened taxpayer in America—is that budget estimat-— 
ing should start not with government needs, but with com- 

munity needs, not with money in sight from a present assess- 

ment, present tax rate and present source of revenue, but with 

money required to meet frankly stated needs as rapidly as pos- 

sible. 

Now that the war is over and a propaganda for executive 
budgets is being pushed which makes is unnecessary for execu- 
tives to study community needs if only legislatures are pro- 
hibited from talking about such needs, it seems reasonable to 
hope that civic workers of the country will take new interest 
in the kind of budget study, budget estimating and budget 
weighing which our cities and states and nation need. An op- 
portunity to express this interest will be presented at the 
coming Atlantic City Conference. The new Congress will 
by that time have got under way. Both parties are pledged 
to budget reform, and the members will be glad to receive from 
the social workers’ annual convention a resolution favoring 
national budget estimates which will start with a com- 
plete listing of national needs and practical next steps; review 
and formulation of these estimates into a few, clearly ex- 
plained, composite executive proposals; and freedom by Con- 
gress to finance any steps and meet still other needs that the 
executive may omit. 


If. 


Executive Versus Legislative 
Budgets 


By G. C. and Roy G. Blakey 


HE question of a legislative versus an executive budget is 

at bottom the question of which branch of the government 
is to be captain of the ship of state. The founders of this 
government carefully separated and labelled the functions of 
each department. ‘The duty of the legislature was to pass laws 
and that of the executive to see that they were carried out. 
The practical working out of the system through the years has 
shown that as legislatures grow in size they become more and 
more unwieldy. It is almost impossible even to carry on de- 
bate in the House of Representatives at the present time. 
Only by recognizing the actual political leadership of the 
executive has it been possible to place responsibility or to secure 
a semblance of unified action. Somewhat similar difficulties 
have been encountered in states and municipalities. Conse- 
quently the president or the governor or the mayor has taken 
upon himself the task of planning the administration, and the 
legislative body is expected to pass the measures which are 
necessary to carry out such plans. 

There are then at least three possibilities: (1) the legisla- 
ture may limit itself to passing laws suggested by the executive, 
(2) it may attempt to resume its former place as leader, or (3) 
it may follow the leadership of the executive but maintain a 
mind and will of its own, thus having an opportunity to be 
more than a mere machine. The first possibility suggested is 
not in harmony with our ideas of democratic government ;'the 
second does not seem to be the most efficient or feasible method 
under present conditions. A combination of the two as sug- 
tn in the third possibility is, therefore, the best working 

asis. 


When we consider the problem of budget-making with these 
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facts in mind we can readily see that only as the legislature and | 


executive both have a share in it will it be most satisfactory. 
Even before the model Parliament met, control of the purse 
strings had been a cherished prerogative of the Central As- 
sembly. ‘This control has been jealously guarded ever since. 
At the present time, however, government finance resembles 
that of a group of huge corporations so that the problems are 
more complicated than when Edward levied a scutage or even 
when Alexander Hamilton laid before the First Congress his 
plan for financing the republic. As a result, something more 
far-seeing than a mere appropriation bill is necessary, and a 
budget plan gives promise of being the best solution. 

It seems theoretically correct to have the executive draw up 
the budget and be responsible for its contents. Only in this 
way is there much probability of proper proportion and unity. 
It is the division of responsibility and its unfortunate results to 
which Mr. Willoughy refers when he states that “‘the principal 
functions of a legislature are those of determining the laws 
under which people shall live. . . .””. The sentence, just before 
this should also be read in this connection. ‘‘ Appropriation 
acts, in common with all other enactments having for their pur- 
pose the giving of directions to officers of the government, are, 


for the most part, but administrative orders. For the most part — 


they have only a temporary end in view. ‘The establishment 
of a practice under which the legislative branch refrains from 
making any material change in budgetary proposals as they 
emanate from the executive does not therefore mean any cur- 
tailment of the law-making powers, properly speaking, of that 
body.” 

Almost all laws establishing a budget system provide for an 
opportunity to present demands to the executive.. It would be 
distinctly unfortunate if, as Mr. Allen states, the duty of pre- 
senting proposals and needs of the various departments or 
agencies may be delegated by the governor to those whom he 
may choose instead of to those officially responsible for the de- 
partments. But it is difficult to see why there would be any 
more danger of the omission of provisions for carrying out the 
laws under an executive budget system than when appropria- 
tions are left to the vagaries of an irresponsible legislature. 

A successful budget must provide for more than a new rou- 
tine by which funds are distributed to the various departments. 
It ‘must be expressive of the whole program of the administra- 
tion or party in power. Obviously more than fifteen days are 
needed in which to prepare such a measure. “There should be 
provided some method by which the budget can be drawn up 
with care. Of course, the great amount of detailed and ac- 
curate data required for such a measure cannot be secured by 
one individual who has many other duties to preform. We 
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_mends the creation of a special group whose service is 
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have not in this country at present a coordinating group s 
as provided for in England to unify and harmonize the var 
demands of all departments. States should be warned fro 
rushing into a new scheme like the budget system without 
viding adequate machinery for managing it. Mr. Willough| 
realizes this danger as much as Mr. Allen does and reco 


to prescribe the system of accounting and reporting that shal 
employed by all services of the government, to receive the reports as. 
rendered, to compile them and analyze their contents in such a fort 
that the chief executive can currently keep in touch with the con 
of administrative affairs, to prescribe the manner and form in whi 
estimates shall be submitted and to compile such data for budgetz 
purposes; to make such investigation into the manner in which 
several services are organized, the methods employed by them an¢ 
their needs as will enable the chief executive to assure himself tha 
such services are properly organized and conducted and to deter. 
mine for himself the propriety of their demands; and, finally, te 
take all steps needed to ensure a proper standardization of person 
and administrative practices without which due economy and effi- 
ciency cannot be secured nor, what is of immediate concern here, az 
proper budget prepared. 4 

It is conceivable that the task of drawing up a budget wou 
be too great for the executive, be he the president, governor, 
mayor, but it is hardly possible that an executive would feel 
° ° Py — 
it “unnecessary . . . to study community needs if only legis- 
latures are prohibited from talking about such needs.” 
misconception at the basis of the words just quoted lies in an) 

. . . ity 

erroneous idea of the part of the legislature. Talking about t 
public needs is not prohibited, nor is the talk mere idle words, . 
There is a real part which may be played, though initiating ap- 
propriation is precluded. When the budget comes to the leg- 
islature it should be accompanied by adequate supporting in-- 
formation so that the document will be intelligible to those: 
who pass upon it. If the discussion is worth while, it will | 
guide and also place a wholesome check on the executive. ‘The: 
legislature should have the privilege of sending the budget back 
to the executive for the insertion of such additional matter as ; 
it deems wise. The executive would thus have in mind | 
proposals that would be satisfactory to the legislature as well | 
as those which would carry out his program. 

It is obvious that legislators could not secure quite the same | 
benefits for their districts under the executive budget plan as 
by the present “log rolling’? methods or even as under a legisla- | 
tive budget. Certain cities might not be able to get its fine 
post offices, some river and harbor developments might cease, 
state and municipal expenditures might be apportioned differ- 
ently. On the other hand, it seems more probable that the 
needs of the state would be considered in their entirety, and 
that different proposals would receive consideration more 
nearly in proportion to their importance to the state as a whole 
than in proportion to the pull of various sectional solicitors. 


Chicago Commons 


Its First Quarter-Centennial 
By Robert A. Woods 


HEADWORKER, SOUTH END HOUSE, BOSTON 


HICAGO Commons, uniquely and happily named, 
has come to its twenty-fifth birthday rich equally 
in reminiscence and prospect. It had at the be- 
ginning more in the way of antecedents than any 
of our settlement houses. Graham Taylor had already taken 
a leading part with men like Gladden, Strong and Tucker 
in initiating among the churches that new front toward life 


which is today fast becoming the dominant fact in all vital 
religious action. When one sees him today alert to learn, to 
interpret, and to make sympathetic headway with new pro- 
posals of advancing democracy, it should be remembered that 
the long service of radiating influence and power at the Com- 
mons was the sequel of what in its day was an equally impor- 
tant stage. At the same time, one finds good reason to hope 


ne expect that Professor Taylor will carry through still an- 
‘er ample chapter in a prophetic and creative career. 

The Commons stands as a fully developed example of the 
ged of group activity—now so familiar, but novel in a 


‘h degree twenty-five years ago—which fills in the more 


ba aspect of the settlement. ‘This system has always 
fin exceptionally flexible so as to include and encourage 
q vay struggling efforts toward association in a_neighbor- 


lod of ever-renewed immigration. 


‘orm movement in local politics. Verily this is work among 
> foundations. 

‘The same direct, downright objective attitude toward the 
‘Sialities of life amongst its great surrounding constituency 
jjabundantly suggested in Professor Taylor’s manifold ser- 
‘es in the adjustment of industrial disputes. He is easily 
lz national leader in the fulfillment of the original settle- 
» pat motive of inter-class reconciliation at the point and, 
|e might say, in the particular great city where the cleavage 
paitween classes has been most intense. F 


4 i Chicago Commons are a numerous, loyal and productive 
. If they and their services could be assembled 


REDERIC ALMY on May 1 completed twenty-five 
years of service as secretary of the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society. ‘The combination of Frederic 
" Almy, the Buffalo Charity Organization Society and 
fventy-five years of service in one city would justify American 


Hyorker was unknown, when salaries were its least induce- 
nents, when the desk telephone in the office of a social agency, 
3: it had been thought of, would have been regarded as the 
Brildest extravagence, when national organizations for social 
byork hardly existed, when the National Conference of Char- 
‘ies and Corrections had less than three hundred members. 
)de celebrates his twenty-fifth anniversary just when his pro- 
Hession has met the severest test, that of its value in an emer- 
Ysency of the stupendous proportions of an international war, 
‘vhen national organizations are reaching every corner of the 
lountry to develop spirit and vehicle for meeting all phases 
if human need, when charity has been supplemented by pre- 
‘vention and immunity as the ideals of social work, when the 
‘lemand for trained workers exceeds the supply and when 
“he National Conference of Charities and Corrections, trans- 
formed into the National Conference of Social Work, has 
Hhearly four thousand members. 

It is more than the significance of a coincidence that this 


Hevelopment has taken place during Mr. Almy’s professional 
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1The young men and women who have lived and worked - 
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in the national moral evolution. It is. an increasing satis- 
faction, even to one not unfamiliar with this fellowship, to 
find how numerous, widespread, fertile-minded and inspired 
it is. Beyond this immediate circle, it is the commonplace 
of acquaintance among social workers, vocational and volun- - 
teer, throughout the country to find that they got their first 
impetus and early guidance from Professor Taylor. 

Such influence has been greatly widened through his work 
as a teacher in the theological seminary and in the School 
of Philanthropy. It is profoundly significant—no less so 
because too often not thought of—that this foremost leader 
of social work has been the faithful and loyal Christian 
minister, engaged in the training of young men for the ser- 
vice of the church in the world; while at the same time and 
in the same spirit he was building up a new type of school 
for what are essentially only certain specialities of the min- 
istering profession. And the logic of this rare combination 
of functions in a teacher for the present reach completion 
in Dr. Taylor’s continuous reading of the signs of the times 
in the Chicago Daily News for his city and in the SURVEY 
for the nation, together with his constant missionary jour- 
neys into every section of the country. 

It was said of John Wesley that he was like a highly 
animated shuttle speeding back and forth through a long 
life of prodigious labors to weave the fabric of a nobler 
nation. Graham Taylor for these days is the lineal spiritual 
descendant of the great forerunner of the social movement. 


Twenty-Five Years of It 


The Social Service of Frederic Almy 
By Porter R. Lee 


DIRECTOR, NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


life. No such development could be attributed to the in- 
fluence of any one man; but those who have followed it real- 
ize that it has been profoundly influenced by several out- 
standing figures, among them none more conspicuous than his. 
His achievements have been enduring, his example inspiring, 
his leadership sane, practical and unselfish, and his rich per- 
sonality a free gift to his co-workers. 

Frederic Almy’s work in Buffalo for twenty-five years will 
stand almost by itself in the annals of American social work. 
A list of the social improvements which have been incor- 
porated in the civic life of the city during that time touches 
upon every phase of social welfare. Other cities can show 
as great a quantitive record and some perhaps a greater. 
Others have had the benefit of the same type of strong lead- 
ership. Few American communities, however, have been priv- 
ileged to be served continuously for so long a period by a 
leader of his conspicuous qualities, and few leaders have done 
their work so well that it is not overshadowed by their lead- 
ership. ‘There are few phases of public welfare of Buffalo 
which Frederic Almy has not influenced, but he has never 
been a dictator. He has developed neither followers nor dis- 
ciples. He has had the supreme gift of stimulating through 
his own contribution the contributions of others so that the 
product is neither his, nor theirs, but the product of a- 
community. 

The labor turnover of professional social work has been 
the despair of executives. Mr. Almy’s own record of con- 
tinuous service in one position justifies the prejudice of execu- 
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tives in favor of workers who will “stay put.” Nevertheless, 
he himself has done violence to this doctrine in his own prac- 
tice when he has during his career of service brought to Buf- 
falo a large number of men and women who receive their pro 
fessional baptism under his leadership and then go to other 
fields. The attempts of fellow executives to commiserate him 
upon this exodus of promising material from his organization 
has usually brought the remark that he ‘“‘ would rather have 
with him men he cannot keep than men he cannot lose.” 

The trustees, committee chairmen and staff of the Charity 
Organization Society marked the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
Mr. Almy’s service with the presentation of a bronze desk set, 
-carrying the following inscription: 

To 
_ Frederic Almy 
on his 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
as Secretary of 
THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
SOCIETY OF BUFFALO 
NEW YORK 
from the 
Trustees, Committee Chairmen, and 
Staff in appreciative recognition 
of his services to 
the Society and the City 
May 1, 1919. 

The committee and the staff which was in charge of this 
celebration spared him the necessity of making a speech, though 
why anyone who has ever heard his impromptu speeches should 
do so is a puzzle. One such experience would lead any hearer 
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Feudalism in California } 


HE great mass of the land is held by an in- 
significant few, who do with it as they will, 
and the ideal of a rural society composed of 
many small-unit owners, each a tiller of the 
soil—the ideal of socially minded men in all times—is one for 
which there is not the slightest present basis of hope.’ And 
again: ‘‘ The old concentration of land ownership has 
in a large degree persisted; and superimposed upon this is the 
new concentration of ownership afforded by modern wealth. 
No statute or ruling by the state government, so far as known, 
has interposed any bar to this persistence of the old system or 
the development of the new.” These quotations are not from 
a report on Posen or from a pre-war speech of Lloyd George. 
They are taken from the report on Large Landholdings in 
Southern California, briefly referred to in the SuRvey for 
May 3 but only published two weeks ago after a controversy 
between the department responsible for it, the California Com- 
mission on Immigration and Housing, and the Board of Con- 
trol, in charge of state publications. Had the report been 
couched in the typical, exaggerated style of the single tax 
propagandist, it might have been allowed to pass unchallenged ; 
but it would have defeated its own purpose. As it is, full 
of carefully assembled facts conservatively stated, it is one 
of the most deadly weapons against land monopoly that has 
ever been forged in this country. No one could accuse the 
members of the commission of being influenced by personal mo- 
tives or of being given to journalistic irresponsibility. They 
are Simon J. Lubin, Sacramento (president), the Most Rev. 
E. J. Hanna, San Francisco, Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, Los 
Angeles, Dr. J. H. McBride, Pasadena, and Paul Scharren- 
berg, San Francisco (secretary). ‘The land investigation was 
made by W. J. Ghent. The report, writes the editor of the 
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to award him the title of social work’s leading sulphite. M 
Almy’s place in the affection of his friends is not due enti 
to his leadership in social work. He is a poet of distinct 
a lover of nature and an authority on most of the things 
make life worth while. , ye 
John Shillady is responsible for this expression, to w. 
all of Mr. Almy’s friends will subscribe—“ Nothing woul 
have given me more pleasure than to have been able to sh 
by my presence my appreciation of all that Frederic Al 
means to social work. Mr. Almy belongs not to Buffalo al 
but to the nation. He is one of the great assets of that or 
ganized goodwill which expresses itself through the soci 
worker with vision, courage, patience and intelligence. 
has striven effectively for the betterment of his city and 
nation. To‘know him is to love him. To have worked wit 
him is an inspiration. All hail to Frederic Almy.” ’ 
It would be difficult to say which of the honors that hay 
come to Frederic Almy he values most highly. In 1917 h 
enjoyed the highest formal honor within the gift of America 
social workers, the presidency of the National Conference of @ 
Charities and Corrections, and during his administration of@ 
the conference its name was changed to the National Confer 
ence of Social Work. One need not stretch the significance of § 
the coincidence in order to appreciate it, but it is pleasant to 
recall in this connection that, so far as is known, the term “ so-» 
cial work”? first appears in the proceedings of the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections as used by him at the 
Atlanta meeting in 1903. : a 


2 
Survey who is now in California, has received there little or 
no publicity. 

The land of the sunset and of the unrivalled climate whid 
since the forties has figured in the literature of the world 4 
a new garden of Eden, not lost but to be gained and developed 
as an abode of human freedom and happiness for all time— 
that land has been as ruthlessly exploited for the benefit of the: 
few as any country; indeed, the very climate has been made a 
commercial asset of the speculator and mitigated against the” 
success of agriculture and the welfare of the people. The’ 
price of land, in these southern counties, no longer has a 
visible relation to agricultural productivity. We read that 
the approximation of price to productive value “ is most re- 
mote in the vicinity of Los Angeles, where climate, optimism 
and proximity to a populous center are all capitalized and’ 
fused into the price.” a 


In Ventura county the recent enormous rise in the market price of © 
lima beans might have been expected to lessen the gap between the — 
price and the productive value of the land; but with each leap in 
the price of beans the price of land has taken a corresponding ad-_ 
vance. One may hear on good authority, in that county, of an owner 
refusing $1,000 an acre for the best land. In San Diego county it is” 
a common saying that no farmer can possibly pay 5 per cent interest — 
on deferred payments on the market price of local farm land and — 
make a living. In every southern county the seeker of farm land is 
confronted with prices which he knows, if he pays them, involve — 
grave risk to himself in the attempt to get commensurate results 
from the soil. When he pays these prices he does so because for 
other than strictly economic reasons he has fixed upon some particular 
locality for his home and he is willing to take the gambler’s chance 
with a dubious investment. 


But these are merely glaring details from a canvass rich ' 
in pictures of that kind. There is a feeling throughout the © 
state that land is priced far above its productive value; and 
the only reason for it is that land is deliberately held out of 
use, or—what comes to the same thing—out of the most pro- 
ductive use to which it might be put, until the community is 
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‘lead to pay the owner, either in purchase price or in rent, 
‘Hever he may ask. Not only the climate but also the 
Ye imism” of California is capitalized and forms a large 
‘gdent of the price. That hold-up is possible only, of course, 
mjoncentration of ownership; and it is for that reason and 
vafor any theoretical moralizing that the “ gross unfair- 
ipa” with which land ownership in the state is distributed 


bees the legitimate object of inquiry by a commission 


: paged with looking after the interests and welfare of a 
‘ibe section of the population. 
ie} That in the eight counties of southern California there are 279 
ings (reducible by allowing for duplications to about 255 hold- 
*)) each of more than 2,000 acres, comprising an aggregate of 
»915 acres; 

That the Southern Pacific grant lands and “lieu lands” in five 
ese counties (there are none in the other three counties) aggregate 
1,775 acres; . 

' That of the total of non-railroad and non-public rural lands in 
i: counties, roughly approximated by the federal census figures of 
‘ids in farms” (4,587,581 acres), 2,295,140 acres, or 50 per cent, 
jowned in about 250 holdings; 

) That apart from the railroad lands, there are at least 32 hold- 
a each of more than 15,000 acres; that seven of these holdings 
Sed 50,000 acres each; that one of them is of 101,000 acres and 
wher of 183,399 acres; 

That of the 2,295,140 acres mentioned above, at least 666,886 
, or 29 per cent, are now or are potentially tillable; 

if] That a considerable part of this tillable land lies idle, and 
& another considerable part of it is not devoted to its most bene- 
tl use; that, though there are many thousands of persons eager 
jzet access to this land, much of it is not for sale under any 
Zamstances, and that such portions as are for sale are held under 
lees usually beyond the productive value and on terms of payment 
inch mean great hazard or ruin to the purchaser. 


| SChe large holdings are in part an inheritance from Span- 
Mexican times. Some of them have remained almost in- 
Lig, others have been consolidated to even larger holdings, 
Silhe have been reduced in size, but only a few have been 
‘ken up into small holdings. Other big estates are new 
bisolidations for speculative ends. A considerable variety 
@the motives are presented why at various times various 
Iners have laid field to field and to the manipulations, 
lentimes dishonest, by which they contrived to secure the 
‘dalth necessary for that foundation of semi-feudal estates. 
ijire, for instance, is the estate of the Rindge family, in Los 
a) geles county, representing “an American succession to a 
d@anish-Mexican ownership and the establishment of a ma- 
) j-ial estate.” 

Ui it is the instance of a little principality, defiant of the law and of 
slic sentiment, determined to live its independent life regardless 
4ithe demands and the interests of a society with which it is in 


: : : : ; 
tpetual discord. Its conflict with the outside world is an ever- 


Wjurring issue in the courts. It holds to its land, of which it makes 


‘/all use, merely through an obstinate pride of possession. 


Its findings are as follows: 


“There are, of course, among the large estates some that 
‘irry on legitimate and useful ranching and farming enter- 
‘ises on a large scale; but such operations are apt to be 
Yer-capitalized and over-systematized and, sometimes, car- 
O:d on at a loss, especially when owned by absentees. More 
‘ en, the large estates are carried on by succeeding genera- 
Jons of the same family, more from sentiment than because 
Jey pay, and with insufficient capital to develop them for 
imum productivity. And again, even more analogous to 
de English prototype, there is the large estate with its “ home 
‘xm”’ carried on by the owner, and the greater part of the 
(lable land leased out to tenants under rigid restrictions. 

{ There are no uniform, traditional conditions and terms of 
le; these depend, rather, “upon the land hunger or the 
trancial ability of the purchaser, the need or the momentary 
(jarpose of the seller, or the caprice of either.” Sometimes 
Jiere are rigid demands for the construction of houses and 
‘cher improvements within a stipulated period; terms of re- 
1 
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payment are usually short and sometimes almost amount to 
cash transactions. Harsh as they are, the terms cannot, of 
course, always be enforced; and since the purchaser is forced 
to pay interest on deferred payments, at a high though not 
necessarily usurous rate, the seller can afford to be lenient. 


How the more recent consolidations have been accom- ~ 
plished is known history and need not here be restated in de- 
tail. ‘The great frauds,” as the report states, “ practiced 
upon settlers in California form a chapter in the state’s his- 
tory which is an ineradicable disgrace. “The spent savings 
and the toil of thousands of ruined lives have gone to the 
making of a few fortunes, and for all this deceit and robbery 
there has been little or no redress. Powerful interests stand 
determinedly in the way of any effective reform.” But the 
actual conditions under which the land of California affords 
a home and livelihood to its present population is of the 
gravest consequence to the prosperity, not only of the state 
but of the whole nation. Tenancy is on the increase, and 
will further increase as the difficulty of securing wage labor 
becomes more pronounced. It does not follow, however, that 
laborers become tenants and that tenancy is merely a step 
towards independent farm ownership. “Such transforma- 
tions,” we are told, “are too few and scattered to affect the 
general conditions.” ‘Towns and cities pay their tribute to the 
masters of the soil. The influence of wealth, rung from an 
exploited people, reverberates in the halls of the legislature. 


What are the remedies? The commission, in making its 
report, had before it three proposals: that of the single-taxers 
for an exclusive tax on unearned increment in land values; 
that of the Tax Commission—based upon an investigation 
made in 1917—for a scientific classification of lands and the 
assessment of land at full value ‘“‘ with a heavier burden to 
be placed upon unimproved and undeveloped lands than is 
placed upon those that are beneficially used;” and the land 
colonization plan already in partial operation and repeatedly 
discussed in the SURVEY. 

The commission, after discussing these proposals, makes 
three recommendations preliminary to any specific reform: 

First, there is needed a formal declaration by the state of a land 
policy . . . broad enough to aim at an immense increase in the number 


of tillers of the soil and the creation of a prosperous and secure rural 
society. 


Second, there should be a genuine coordination of every bureau, 
commission or other state agency having to do with rural land and 
the supply of water. 


Third, there should be legislation requiring from the county 
assessors the annual gathering and tabulating of statistics regarding 
the size of farms, the number of landholders, and other useful in- 
formation regarding agrarian conditions. : 

On this basis, the commission—with arguments which we 
have not here space to reproduce—earnestly pleads for the 
adoption of a graduated land tax in California, based upon 
value (not acreage) and implying a clear distinction be- 
tween land that is actually or potentially agricultural and 
land that is not. In addition, it would favor a great extension 
of state aid for the establishment of small holdings on the 
plan already adopted in California and carried out by-~ the 
Land Settlement Board, with the addition of land purchase 
and settlement on a larger scale-outside that plan. ‘The great 
need, it contends, is first of all to make large landholdings 
unprofitable—no sound state policy is possible except on that 
foundation—and then to give such help by state provision of 
different kinds as will enable the citizens of California, and 
the newcomers attracted to the state by its great natural ad- 
vantages, to build up that garden of wealth and happiness 
which has been the dream of untold thousands. 


B. L. 


NORTH CAROLINA GOES IT ALONE 


URTHER details are at hand concerning the ruling of 
FB secee Boyd of the western judicial district of North 
Carolina that the federal child labor law is unconstitu- 
tional. He holds that the present law, enacted as an amend- 
ment to the revenue act and laying a 10 per cent tax on the 
net profits of industries employing child labor, is an invasion 
of the states’ regulatory authority and that it seeks to ac- 
complish the regulation of employment by indirection in the 
use of the taxing power of Congress. It has never been 
claimed by the proponents of the law that Congress did not 
seek to accomplish by indirection what it could not directly 
achieve in the case of child labor. The power of Congress 
to destroy by taxation has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
in the cases of colored oleomargarine and of state bank 
notes, and there is very little doubt, friends of the measure 
claim, that the court will uphold the validity of the present 
law. ‘The case concerned one John W. Johnston, a minor 
employed by the Atherton cotton mills. Judge Boyd made 
permanent a temporary injunction enjoining the mills from 
discharging him or curtailing his employment to eight hours 
a day. W. C. Hammer, United States attorney, suggested 
a want of jurisdiction in that there was no allegation in the 
complaint of a contract preventing the mills from discharging 
the boy on any ground that might seem fit, and also because 
the case was not one arising under the internal revenue or 
other federal laws. The court overruled the suggestion so 
that until the Supreme Court passes on the validity of the act 
it can not be enforced in the western district of North Caro- 
lina. It has been announced that pending a decision the law 
will be enforced in all other parts of the country. It appears 
that the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association | is 
thoroughly in sympathy with the court’s decision. A state- 
_ ment sent out by their secretary, Winston Adams, says: ‘‘ The 
manufacturers are contesting this law as a matter of principle 
rather than merely the working of young people. The manu- 
facturers claim that if this law is held constitutional, the 
precedent has been established whereby the federal govern- 
ment can make and enforce any regulation covering condi- 
tions of employment, wages, hours and other kindred matters.” 


A STRIKE AGAINST IDLENESS 


IFTY thousand members of the cloak-makers’ union went 

on strike last week in New York for a 44-hour week, 

~ employment for at least 48 weeks in the year, a raise in 
wages and a change from piece-work to a time basis in reckon- 
ing earnings. So far as the hours are concerned the strike is 
a move to bring the standard in this branch of the clothing 
industry up to the level already reached by the workers on 
men’s clothing and on dresses and waists. It was only a few 
weeks ago that the dress and waist makers who are members 
of the same union to which the cloak makers belong—the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers—won their strike for 
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the 44-hour week. The Amalgamated Clothing Workers al 
secured a 44-hour week through a strike of its New 
members earlier in the year and made that the stan 
throughout the men’s clothing industry. In asking fo 
guarantee of a minimum of employment in a year the union 
taking a stand against one of the greatest evils of the clothi 
industry, seasonal employment. Owing to the vagaries @ 
fashion, but owing also to the habit of retail dealers of bunch 
ing their orders at certain seasons of the year, the clothin 
industry in some of its branches has been notorious for if 
alternating periods of overwork and no work at all. That iti 
possible for the employers to do something in the direction 6 
regularizing the volume of work is indicated by the experience 
of the Clothcraft Shops in Cleveland, manufacturers of men’ 
clothing. By an intelligent sales policy, under which sales 
are not permitted to take orders beyond the normal capacit 


the plant, and by carrying on a campaign of education am 
retailers and jobbers, this firm has succeeded to a remark 
degree in spreading its work over the year. It has supple 
mented these policies also by the adoption of certain standard 
lines of goods which can be manufactured and placed in stodl 
during the dull season. ‘The success that has so far attendet 
the efforts in the clothing trades towards improving the condi 
tion of the wage-earners by reducing hours and increasing 
wages is evidence alike of the solidarity and determination of 
organized labor at the present time and of the prosperity of 
the clothing industry. a 
UTILIZING THE IMMIGRANT 
CC CONFERENCE of the actual workers in the va 
A rious phases of Americanization, that out of theif 
experiences in the past may come the best methods 
for the future to be incorporated into national, state and com- 
munity plans”? was what the Americanization Division of the 
Bureau of Education called in Washington, May 12-15) 
School people, industrial folk, settlement workers, representa= 
tives of the national organizations of the foreign-born, 
librarians, housing experts, government officials from many 
departments, representatives of the various religious and racial 
groups and interested foreign-born citizens came together, to 
the number of about three hundred, to thresh out some of the 
problems which confront them all in their efforts to assist im 
the process of assimilation of the peoples who come to the 
United States from other countries. Considerable attention 
was devoted to the methods of teaching English and Ameri- 
can ideas, conducting classes of various kinds in day schools, 
night schools, factories, and in the teaching in the homes of the 
newcomers. ‘The need for specially trained teachers was re- 
peatedly pointed out. How individuals, private agencies, cit- 
ies, states and the central government could help was the 
burden of most of the papers. Every one agreed that the job. 
was big enough to furnish plenty of work to every agency now | 
in the field and to a good many more, but that with the present. 


: 
irces better coordination of the activities now carried on 
in.d yield improved results. 
| was emphasized many times that the peoples who are 
ng to this country from abroad bring much more than 
t assets to the national life. Art, beauty, an outside point 
‘iew, experience in other forms of social organization, a 
d:r knowledge of other peoples, a new sense of the inherent 
wilarity of all peoples, a new faith in America—these were 
eignized as the gifts which the would-be American citizens 
‘ig in addition to their hands. Americanization was de- 
42bed, not as a little ceremony of naturalization, not as learn- 
feiEnglish, not as learning to answer properly the questions 
sto candidates for citizenship, not as a patronizing interest 
ina\mericans in these newcomers, but rather as a searching to 
@ out how these people can enrich our life, strengthen our 
‘istical and social institutions, help us to keep the world at 
‘dite, broaden our outlook and contribute to our understand- . 
‘The job for America is to get at the good which they 
‘Nang and to see that it is represented and utilized in every 
se of national life. It was generally thought that the 
ess of getting acquainted with the newest immigrants could 
4: be accomplished by the Americanized people of their own 


way of the immigrant hard, it was the sense of the meet- 
f that these are not peculiar to the state of being an immi- 
Int, though they may be intensified for those people. Immi- 
Ants are not the only illiterate people here; they are not 
fi only people exploited by politicians, by profiteers, or by 
firs. A broad program of social advancement for everyone 
)Buld automatically protect, educate and provide opportunity 
on the immigrant. Altogether, the conference was best de- 
Hibed by Secretary Lane when he said: “‘ This is not a social 


int; it is a social philosophy.” 


FAMILY BUDGET UP-TO-DATE 


HE cost of living for American wage-earners declined 
less than 3 per cent from the signing of the armistice 
‘~ to the first week of March, according to a statement 
“Sued by the National Industrial Conference Board, the big 
i@deration of employers’ association of which Magnus W. 
Jexander is the head. The changes since November, 1918, 


ERG 0 Giga a arc i ciun aiken eal cic\ie aes oie 4.4 per cent decrease 
Shelters vases ace ks cies d 1.7 per cent increase 
Gl othian eh ref Mos 35) afer helenae 6.2 per cent decrease 
Fuel, heat and light.......... 1.3 per cent increase 
i; SUMGLIES Weta iieierags o-ci< cissetetnsislone No change 
i PXAUE SECIS fetatiejnsne Poteciee fevers 2.8 per cent decrease 


4) To obtain the figure for the change in the budget as a 
Whole the different items were given the following relative 
Maportance: food, 43 per cent of the total; shelter, 18 per 
‘Wnt; clothing, 13 per cent; fuel, heat and light, 6 per cent; 
andries, 20 per cent. ‘These percentages are averages of the 
‘tual expenditures of several thousand families, as ascer- 
uined in investigations by the government and other authori- 
Witive agencies. It is significant that one of the items which 


rents and cottages. The prevailing opinion was that rents 
vould not decline until building should be begun on an ex- 
fensive scale and at lower costs. An increase of 4 per cent 
4 the price of anthracite coal bought in ton lots and a slight 
Increase in the cost of gas and electricity to small domestic 
fonsumers were responsible for the increase in the item of 
Tuel, heat and light. In clothing the greatest decreases were 
in the price of cotton yard goods and of made-up overalls 
hind workshirts, for which the war advances were especially 
)yronounced. Shoes and gloves increased slightly in price. 
‘This is the third study of war-time family budgets that has 
Deen made within the last year by the National Industrial 
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Hoersce FORD has donned war paint. 


j2 or nationality. As for the various handicaps which make © 
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Conference Board. In June, 1918, according to their find- 
ings, the cost of living for American wage-earners had in- 
creased 52.3 per cent over July, 1914; in November, 1918, 
the increase had reached 65.9 per cent; while the figure for 
March, 1919, is given as 61.3 per cent. 


“THE LITTLE WHITE SLAVER ” 


His latest 
crusade is against the “little white slaver,”, by which 
he means the cigarette which, according to him and 

the authorities which he skillfully brings together in his 

pamphlet, The Case against the Little White Slaver, is the 
cause of untold mischief, misery and disease. He quotes 

Thomas A. Edison to show that “cigarette-smoking causes 

violent action on the nerve centers, producing degeneration 

of the cells of the brain, which degeneration is permanent and 
uncontrollable.” Mr. Edison employs no person who smokes 
cigarettes. Mr. Ford’s plea is made principally to the Amer- 
ican boy on the basis of scientific facts, which he claims have 
been demonstrated: that non-smokers are more efficient; that 
the brains of cigarette smokers act more slowly; that the 
minds of many boys are wrecked by cigarettes; that it en- 
slaves them; that it injures them morally; that it increases 
disease and mortality; that it is direct kin to alcohol and 
opium. He finds that this important sin of civilization costs 


the United States more than a billion dollars a year. 


Mr. Ford fails to mention in his case against the little 
white slaver that the fight against tobacco is not new but is 
in fact several hundred years old. As early as 1640, King 
James of England summed up the evils of tobacco thus: 
‘Tobacco is the lively image and patron of Hell, and further- 
more, he that picks tobacco sayeth he cannot leave it; thus 
it doth bewitch him and it is also like Hell in the very sub- 
stance of it because it is a stinking loathsome thing and so is 
Hell.” By the early seventeenth century, however, tobacco 
was regarded as essential to the health of children. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Jamison, children going to school carried with their 
books a pipe of tobacco which their mothers took care to fill 
every morning. At times during the session the books were 
laid aside and the pipes were lighted, the master smoking 
with them, thus getting them used to the weed from youth as 
a practice absolutely necessary for a man’s health. Boys at 
Eton had to smoke every morning and were whipped if they 
did not. 

Quixotic as the crusade against tobacco smoking may seem 
at present, especially after the increased consumption of it— 
and particularly of cigarettes—in the army, it is a significant 
indication of the modern tendency to regard habit-forming 
and health-destroying drugs as a health menace which re- 
quires state and social regulation and perhaps prohibition. 


“SOLDIERS AND CIVIL SERVICE 


TATE and municipal legislative bodies are being inun- 
dated with bills providing in one form or another for 
preference of war veterans in public employment. ‘There 
will be formidable demands of this kind before the coming 
Congress—whether officially backed by the newly formed 
American Legion or not; and the whole question of qualified 
service in public positions requiring any kind of special ex- 
perience or skill is again open for discussion on fundamental 
principles. The annual meeting held last week by the Civil 
Service Reform Association in New York gave an opportunity 
for discussing these new dangers as well as for reviewing re- 
cent achievements. Capt. Robert Marsh, just returned as a 
delegate to the conference of the American Legion in St. 
Louis, said that one of the main efforts of the leaders there 
was to drive home the fact that the returned soldiers had some- 
thing to give the country, and that they were not merely or 
to any large extent dependent upon what others might do 
for them. 
The association takes the view that discharged soldiers who 


mew 
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have been in the civil service should be given every opportunity 
to re-enter their previous positions, and that special examina- 
tions should be conducted by the Civil Service Commission to 
enable veterans unable to enter the regular competitions to 
make themselves eligible for appointment. It will, however, 
go on fighting the bill recently passed by the New York state 
legislature which links demands for preference and promotion 
for veterans in the world war in such a way with a similar 
demand for veterans of the Civil and Spanish wars that, as 
it interprets it, as a matter of fact the world war veterans 


"Sy 


would receive their preference only after the older veterans - 


had secured theirs! 

Professor Thorndike, of Columbia University, who during 
the war has gained much experience in the application of 
psychological tests to soldiers, discussed the use of similar tests 
in the place of ordinary college and civil service examinations, 
or as an aid to them, for the selection of public officers. He 
was rather optimistic in his belief that, by some of the newer 
methods, the risk of incompetency could be considerably re- 
duced even beyond the best of the now practised civil service 
examinations. What the report of the committee, and speakers 
at the meeting, had to say about Mayor Hylan’s abroga- 
tions of civil service rules, especially in relation to the public 
health service, and his general theory of administration, may 
here, perhaps be left to the imagination. They gave credit, 
on the other hand, to both the governor and the mayor of 
New York, the former for appointing to the Civil Service 
Commission persons in sympathy with the civil service law 
and able to administer it effectively, and the latter for his 
veto of a number of private pensions, rehearing and reinstate- 
ment bills. Samuel H. Ordway was reelected president and 
George T. Keyes secretary of the association. 


LETTING IN THE PROFESSOR 
T HE third local to include college and university 


teachers has recently received a charter from the Amer- 

ican Federation of Teachers through the activity of 
men at Columbia and other New York colleges. The pur- 
poses of the new organization as set forth in its constitution 
are: 

1. To develop the spirit of democracy in educational institutions, 
and to provide the machinery for its practical application. 

2. To increase the efficiency of educational institutions by securing 
the conditions essential to the best professional service. 

3. To bring teachers everywhere into relations of mutual assist- 
ance and cooperation. 

4. To cooperate with organized labor in raising the standards 
and furthering the democratization of the industrial, social and 
political life of the community. 

A letter inviting teachers to become members of the union 
states that if the teachers remain unorganized they will be for- 
ever powerless to render the best service to the schools or to 
assist the schools in giving their best service to the com- 
munity; that unrest has been created among teachers because 
they are generally without a voice in determining the condi- 
tions under which they are to perform their services. It js 
therefore the aim of the teachers who are joining the move- 
ment to bring about the adoption of democratic methods for 
the determination of their tenure of office and of their work- 
ing conditions, as well as to secure better pay. The letter 
states that an important reason for teachers’ joining the labor 
movement is “the fact that in the labor movement we find 
the only social group that is openly, continuously, and aggres- 
sively interested in the establishment of radically improved 
conditions in education, and in the democratic administration 
of education.” 

_ The three local unions which include college teachers have 
all been organized since the beginning of the year. ‘The local 
at the University of Hlinois received its charter on February 
21 and that at Harvard in April. It is expected that a num- 
ber of prominent university men will join the local in New 
York. Prof. John Dewey, of Columbia University, has long 
been an advocate of the organization of teachers along trade 
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union lines and has been for some time an honorary me 
of the teachers’ union of New York, active membershi: 
which has been open only to public school teachers. 7 
organization of college teachers is part of a vigorous 
paign of the Federation of Teachers, which has resulted 
date in the formation of seventy new locals, distributed f; 
coast to coast and from New Orleans to Canada. In M, 
phis the Teachers’ Association has been attempting sinc 
September to secure for its members $70,000 for back pay 
When the association affiliated with the Trades and La 

Council, the unionists appointed a committee “to stay on | 
job until the teachers are paid.” The Board of Educatig 
immediately mailed the teachers their checks. 


LAND SETTLEMENT IN ENGLAND 4 


HE Land Settlement Bill (the ‘Soldiers’ Charte ‘ j 
introduced in Parliament by the Board of Agricultun 
had ambled along to its second reading by April 
This is the bill which according to its promoters was to ema 
pate from serfdom the millions of soldiers and sailors, to mak 
Britain a land fit for heroes, and to pour fresh and virile blog, 
into an anemic countryside. The debate revealed the fac 
that the board has bought about 20,000 acres. This woul 
(in “economic” holdings) support 400 soldiers and 100 sailors 
Even the German general staff conceded that the British 
forces were more numerous than that. . 
What do the soldiers themselves want? Is there a stam. 
pede for the land? The Parliamentary secretary has given 
the figures: 781 officers and men have applied to the Boaré 
of Agriculture for farm settlements and 58 of these have been 
actually settled; 8,902 have applied to the county councils, 
and 146 have been actually settled. This gives a total of 
204 men on the land. All of which sounds much like the 
gigantic housing problem, with no brick laid, and 6,000 speci- 
fications on paper. The acreage asked for by the 9,684 men 
(of whom 204 are actually placed) was 174,534. The acre 
age bought by the board is 20,000. Civilians, numberi Q 
3,562, have applied in England and Wales for just over 
58,000 acres. So the total of applications is 1 3,246 persons, 
asking for 232,590 acres. But even if the thirteen thousand 
persons had received land, such a number does not look as if 
England were going to turn into a peasant country. Nor is 
it. Sir Rider Haggard, who is well-informed in this matter, 
says: 


ty 
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I am of the opinion that under our present conditions it would be. 
unwise to expect too much from small holdings. By nature the 
Englishman is an adventurer, not an agriculturist. As soon as the 
Englishman found opportunity he began to desert the soil and O 
return to his ancestral occupation of adventure, whether in trade 
or otherwise, and this tendency is, I believe, as strong as ever in his” 
blood. Further, as I have shown in Rural Denmark, cooperation is 
a necessary precedent to the success of small holdings on a national 
scale, and hitherto the Englishman on the land has refused to coop- 
erate to any considerable extent. I do not believe that soldiers will 
settle upon English land in the great numbers which some people 
seem to expect, or that if they do that they will remain there - 
permanently. a 


The returned soldier wishes a living wage in the job he left 
when he enlisted. But, for all that, there is a movement in) 
land and on the land. The natural forces, now in play, ” 
which have brought about a transfer of power to the working © 
classes, are unsaddling the great holders of land. ‘The most_ 
detailed study of this process that so far has come to hand © 
(Daily News, April 7) tells of enormous sales, several of 
them comprising transfers of property going into millions of 
dollars and including hundreds of thousands of acres with all _ 


the farms and cottages upon them. Commenting on these — 
figures, the Daily News says: 


There has been no such land revolution since the passing away 
of the feudal aristocracy after the Wars of the Roses. The economic — 
causes and the consequences of the tremendous movement are fairly 
clear. Many of our territorial magnates are parting with their — 
cherished patrimony because needs must “ when the devil drives.” — 
Those of them who have been long shivering on the brink, without 
any direct peremptory necessity for “ closing down,” have probably 


sfasons for their present decisions to sell—the attitude of the 
cite British elector of today, and the opportunity that is directly 
sq them of selling at “the top of the market ”—at prices which, 
* vendors are hopelessly handicapped by mortgages, will yield 
| vastly better financial return than does their land. 
it is not only the aristocracy, but great institutions like our 
ues hospitals and city companies, that are preparing to part 
yfneir ancient endowments in the shires and elsewhere. Already 
itter class of sale is being attended with remarkable results, 
jeclr instance, the case where a farm belonging to a public 
fon which a reserve of £14,000 had been fixed, ran up to 
0. 
ither cause of the prevalent unexampled boom is the land- 
‘4c of farmer and intending farmer, small holder and prospective 
jholder. Sitting tenants will not infrequently go far beyond 
+t values to get security of tenure and the pleasant conscious- 
s(f proprietorship. 
ash : 
= there is one danger here. In most cases resort has to be had, 
ol yill have to be had, to the raising of the required capital by 
4: and where the retiring tenant is the mortgagee it may not 
uently happen that the new owners will be largely exchanging 
iahyment of “rent” for the payment of “ interest,’ and capitalists 
itill maintain their grip upon the soil. But, in this matter, we 
jnot be pessimistic; for fair interest on borrowed money is no 
rable burden on a capable farmer who realizes that he is his 


! 
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am: thing the new proprietors of the countryside will do of a cer- 
©. They will vastly improve the social and intellectual stand- 
£ the localities in which they live—localities which will breathe 
Ithier air of freedom and independence with the advent of 
/2w-comers, and, though the many thousands of small proprietors 
mi continue to follow with the keenest zest the outdoor sports of 
Seshmen—cricket, football, golf, fishing, shooting, and the rest— 
4. . . ° . . 
“rame laws must inevitably go. The artificial production of 
jsants by the hundred thousand—followed by the “ battue ’— 
especies of “sport” that, for obvious reasons, will be sternly 
#untenanced by the new yeoman and the small holder. 


cm 

ethere is an equal stirring among the landless men who 
$4 to work this land. The National Agricultural Labor- 
yf Union now has some two thousand branches and one hun- 
ji, and thirty thousand members. They are pressing for 
®iinimum wage of 50 shillings for a 6-day week of 44 
Wars all the year round. They demand an inquiry on the 
“%s of the Commission on Coal. At a conference on April 
“these agricultural workers passed a resolution to the effect 
| no adequate solution of the rural question was possible 
} Gong as land is privately owned. 


CENTRAL POWER SUPPLY 
a ECRETARY LANE’S plan for a great trunk line of 


electric power to supply the whole of the eastern indus- 
trial territory has not so far met with the hostile recep- 
on the part of vested interests that must be expected. 
‘Hhaps it is as yet looked upon as utopian and unlikely to 
me practical politics in the near future. The scheme is 
dilar in principle to the English and German schemes for 
“icentration of electric power supply which have been received 
Wausiastically by social reformers. It is expected that with 
ath concentration and central control the cost of power sup- 
Si:d to industry can be cut at least by one-half. More than 


i-half of the goods manufactured in the United States is 
Spduced in Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode 
nh and Massachusetts. 


Railroads, telegraph lines and 
/=phones, says Mr. Lane, already make a united industrial 
trict of these states. So far as economic processes are con- 
ned, the state boundaries hardly exist. 
"The plan, briefly, consists of three parts: the linking to- 
cher of existing plants for more economic unified manage- 
‘nt; the development of hydro-electric power at twenty 
j2s in or near the region; the building of new electric plants 
# the mouths of coal mines for the purpose of gradually sub- 
Weuting transmission of electric power for transportation of 
val. ‘The idea is to create a river of power, flowing through 
Bence copper wires borne 100 feet from the ground on 
juble rows of steel towers, which will feed all the lesser 
iiceams leading to factory and shop at the lowest possible cost, 
id supplying the motor force for transportation.” ‘The 
Feument that any interruption of the central supply, for any 


a 
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reason whatever, would stop the whole industrial life of the 
eastern states has been answered by reference to the fact that 
such cessation, due to congestion of railroads, is a menace 
now with the present system of coal use; that the power 
would not, even in the most centralized scheme, be supplied 
from less than eight great centers of water power as well as 
numbers of mines; that local storage of power is possible. 

Recent reports on central electric light and power stations 
in various states, published in Commerce Reports, indicate 
a general advance in the substitution of electric power for 
coal consumption. In Florida, for instance, there were 40 
more electric plants in 1917 than in 1912, 12 of them munici- 
pal, and in the same period the kilowatt capacity of the 
dynamos increased by 60 per cent. In New Jersey, the total 
output of electric stations increased by 103.5 per cent in the 
same five years and by 173.2 per cent in the previous five 
years. The kilowatt capacity increased by 39 per cent be- 
tween 1912 and 1917 and by 156 per cent in the previous 
five years. 


HEALTH CONDITIONS IN ST. PAUL 


HE report on this subject by Esther M. Flint just pub- 

lished by the Amherst H. Wilder Charity, as Mr. Aron- 

ovici tells us in the introduction to this report, arose 
out of the findings of the housing survey “ which pointed to 
certain defects in sanitary legislation,” etc. “This does not 
mean that there were many scandals to investigate; on the 
contrary, conditions of health and housing in Saint Paul com- 
pare favorably with those of other cities. 

The report does not show what effect the industrial and 
social conditions have had upon the health of the people be- 
fore and during the war, or to what extent the high cost of 
living might be held responsible for the unnecessarily high in- | 
cidence of tuberculosis and other preventable diseases. It 
brings out that Saint Paul has in the past relied too much on 
its natural aids to healthfulness: its climate, its water supply, 
its topography. Almost stationary death-rates from some_of 
the diseases which are most susceptible to the watchfulness of 


an effective public health service indicate that the city’s activ- 
ity in that direction has not quite kept up with the general 
trend of progress of the country. With the housing ordinance 
passed a year ago a decided improvement might have been ex- 
pected. But full advantage had not been taken of it when 
the survey was made; especially was there an insufficient num- 
ber of inspectors. Saint Paul has no special bureau of infant 
care; but in this matter, as in several others, private organ- 
izations have in the past gone far to make up for the short- 
comings of the city health bureau. 

MUSHROOM LEAGUES 
SURPRISING number of new organizations have 
sprung into existence in France lately with the object 
of effecting political reforms: the French League to 

Promote Justice and Liberty, the Socialist Committee for a 
Just Peace, the Michelet Committee, the League of Civic 
Friendship, the League of Moral Aid, and the Civic League. 
From the French League to Promote Justice and Liberty, 
planned as nonpartisan, there soon spilt a more radical and 
militant group, consisting of well-known professors of the 
Sorbonne and of other institutions who formed the Civic 
League—‘‘a group of French citizens conscious of their rights 
and duties, firmly, irrevocably attached to republican institu- 
tions who recognize the gravity of the present hour and who 
foresee the difficulties of the morrow.” 

This league stands out, more especially, against profiteer- 
ing, but also against anarchy and disorder; it demands elec- 
toral, parliamentary and administrative reform, and partic- 
ularly such division of functions between the legislative and 
executive branches of government as will make for maximum 
efficiency. The establishment of a supreme court, a more 
popular election of the president and other specific points make 
up its concrete program. 


THE SOCLAL WORKSHOP — 


—A Department of Practice 


The Youngstown Experiment 


OUNGSTOWN, Ohio, as repre- 
sented by the Community Service 
Society and its secretary J. M. 

Hanson, is in a state of angry and 
healthy revolt. The objective of the 
insurrection is the present leadership in 
social reform. “No comprehensive pro- 
gram for social construction is possible,” 
says Mr. Hanson in print over his sig- 
nature, “until new leadership is de- 
veloped.”’ The situation calls for a new 
school of social economy and a new 
publication, with men “capable of syn- 
thetic thinking” as editors. The social 
problem ‘‘will never be solved by 
present-day methods of ‘organized 
charity.’ ” 

‘These expressions are not the vicious 
jabs of a yellow journalist. They reflect 
the real grievances of a veteran who for 
twenty-five years has been engaged in 
active social work, in organized charity, 
social settlement and other fields, cover- 
ing, as he reminds us, the entire realm 
of social work, from infant welfare to 
prisoners and ex-convicts. 

Neither has this outspoken critic of 
present leaders and present methods, as 
might be hastily inferred, suddenly 
“gone Bolshevik.” He believes in the 
state, in the public school, in the family, 
in moral and religious training, in the 
solidarity of the human race, in the real- 
ization of the “ideal proclaimed by all 
the prophets, of the time when men shall 
dwell together in unity of purpose as 
brothers—in the Democracy of God.” 

Before coming to the consideration of 
ithe solution of the social problem which 
the Community Service Society is now 
engaged in demonstrating in Youngs- 
town, it is appropriate to accept at its 
face value the complete acquittal, on 
which its secretary insists, of the charge 
of being a visionary in the unpractical 
sense. Substantial results seem to have 
been realized in the past eleven years by 
the society, and if they have not been 
adequately recorded in these columns, 
that is purely from accident, not from 
prejudice, and certainly not—perish the 
thought—because they represent radical 
departures from “standard” methods. If 
there is anything of which the Survey is 
constantly in search, it is precisely evi- 
dence of successful departures from con- 
ventional methods. 

With no reason for discounting the 
summary given by the society itself, we 
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assume that through its efforts the home- 
less man and the misdemeanant have 
been made valuable assets to the city; 
that there have been no commitments to 
the workhouse for many months, and 
that no other city approaches this record ; 
that the program of social work for the 
Negro is the most comprehensive to be 
found anywhere; and that the Oak Park 
housing project has set a new standard 
for rental property, proving that hous- 
ing needs can be met on a business basis. 

Our regret in not having followed 
these particular achievements and others 
equally noteworthy in Youngstown is 
not diminished but intensified by the real- 
ization that Youngstown is not alone in 
its neglect. Social agencies in Denver 
and San Francisco and Chicago and 
Boston and, incredible as it may seem, 
even in New York, have similar griev- 
ances. If there is any one purpose to 
which the Survey holds more tena- 
ciously than any other it is to discover 
and redress all such grievances as rapidly 
as our resources and as fairly as our best 
efforts in the direction of ‘synthetic 
thinking” permit. 

The Community Service Society has 
a program and a philosophy. ‘There is, 
however, as its author recognizes, no new 
principle in the program, and no method 
that has not been tried out. The only 
claim to originality is in the correlation 
of these accepted principles and proved 
methods. 

Essentially the idea is that the art of 
life should be taught in the public school. 
Social agencies are still dealing with ef- 
fects and symptoms, instead of with 
causes. Juvenile delinquency is increas- 
ing because constructive educational pro- 
grams do not deal with the present com- 
plex structure of society. Our various 
social evils are all reducible to one: a lack 
of proper social adjustment. We should 
prevent the formation of new reform so- 
cieties and dissolve many of those which 
exist, because they only divide and so 
lessen the effectiveness of the forces for 
reform. Social forces must unite. Tra- 
ditional thinking must be the point of 
attack. 

However, the ideals of adult life are 
not easily changed, and effort must there- 
fore be concentrated on the formative 
period of school life. This is to be done 
through the methods already familiar to 
social workers: medical inspection, fol- 
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low-up work by nurses, home visitip 
from the schools, the correction of ph 
ical defects, looking after the health. 
children of pre-school age, instruction 
expectant mothers, the psychologic 
study of atypical children, special clasg 
for subnormal children, and an opport 
nity class for retarded children who | 
potentially normal. 5 
This program is now in process 
demonstration in one of the public s 
of Youngstown, in cooperation with 
educational authorities. Dr. Herman} 
Young, the psychologist of the Cor 
munity Service Society, who was traine 
under Dr. Witmer, of the University: 
Pennsylvania, has been officially reco 
nized by the Board of Education as i 
examining psychologist, and he is assiste 
by a staff of eight workers. The un 
lying principles of the program, as st 
in one of the leaflets issued by the socief 
are as follows: ‘i 


y 
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The fatalistic heresy that a certain numbe 
of the children of the community must tum 
out badly, and that courts and prisons mu 
be maintained to prosecute and incarcerat 
them, is but an excuse for parental and soci 
neglect and must be tolerated no longer, ~ 

Every child, as a potential citizen, is at 
asset, and therefore a responsibility, of th 
state. Y: 

The State shares with the parent the re- 
sponsibility of training the child for futur 
citizenship. 4 

The agency of the State charged with th 
responsibility of this training is the public 
school. : 

To fulfill this function, the school must 
train for character and efficiency, adding tf 
the curriculum whatever additional elements 
of play, work, and spiritual culture may be 
most effective in fitting the child for his lif 
work, q 

The school must make use of other com 
munity agencies, both public and private 
for changing the child’s environment and 
ideals, but it must be held finally responsible 
for turning out the child an asset to the 
community, i 

To this end, special attention must be 
given to the problem child, so as to develop 
him, if that is possible, or deliver him to t 
State for segregation, if progress is im 
possible. 

The agency of the State charged with the 
enforcement of the school requirements is the 
court of domestic relations. Whenever the 
child’s interests as a future citizen are en- 
dangered by neglect of the parents or by 
their failure to cooperate with the school, 
appeal should be made to the court to safe- 
guard those interests. ‘ 

Until these principles are accepted by our 
Board of Education and provision made from 
tax funds for this comprehensive education 
for citizenship, the Children’s Service Bureau | 
will cooperate with, and supplement, the’ 
school in demonstrating the system. 


4 

\: cannot conceive of any antago- 
*f:0 a program of this kind from rec- 
7 : : 

od leaders in social work as such. 
ijism of it there might be: (1) 
mi eugenists, who hold that social 
ge iss comes from wise mating and 
‘fimination of the unfit rather than 
| education; (2) from Catholics, 
\zaerans, or others who attack the 
Jican schools as godless, and who 
na assumption underlying the 
fogstown program as to the para- 
mat power of the state; (3) from 
(atian Scientists, who at present in 
sijornia are threatening with criminal 
ipiicution physicians who are carrying 
ovisions for medical inspection sim- 
o those above described; (4) from 
i isioned educators. Compayré 


ted out long ago that in all ages en- 


J 


‘emstic reformers, discouraged with 
Ay: 
is to reform adults, have turned 


* 


fully to the new generation, only 
4d that as children grow to maturity 
@ develop the same selfishness, the 
tendencies to anti-social action, 
fh have thwarted the coming of the 
i society in the generation before. 
Nevertheless the Youngstown experi- 
% is interesting and worthy of sympa- 
attention. Disillusionment is not 


ith insurance and medical inspection ; 
mschools are not godless; and the eu- 
wists have not said the last word in bi- 
tty. Social workers have not yet set 
orthodoxy about which heretics 
il_worry. There is no martyrdom in 
iz for the Youngstown innovators— 
there may be some searching ques- 
js now or later as to how the new phi- 
‘gphy and the new program work out 
Mractice. That of course is what they 
agit desire. 
T Hei: 

MIPLOYES REPRESENTED ON 
| BOARDS 


2 HE Commonwealth of Massa- 
')  chusetts recently took a step 
‘toward industrial democracy 
lich bears directly on the develop- 
Sat of shop committee systems and 
“ins of employe representation. ‘This 
the so-called Loring bill to enable 
‘inufacturing corporations to provide 
ai the representation of their employes 
3} the board of directors. The bill is 
/rt and almost self-explanatory: 


Hection 1. A manufacturing corporation 
“jy provide by by-law for the nomination 
1 election by its employes of one or more 
uithem to be members of its board of direc- 


3. 

Piection 2. All elections under the provi- 
wins of sections one shall be held at the 
‘rks of the corporation on the day of the 
qual meeting, and the voting shall be by 
ret ballot. 

ection 3. If less than a majority of those 
itled to vote participate in the election 
‘ere shall be no election, and the vacancy 
a be filled as the by-laws may prescribe. 
‘Section 4. A director elected by the em- 


4 


Hoyes shall have the same rights and powers 
4 
i 


i; 


7 
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and shall be subject to the same duties and 
responsibilities as a director elected by the 
stockholders, 

In its first draft the method of select- 
ing employe directors was not clearly 
defined, and organized labor opposed the 
proposed legislation. When it was 
amended to provide for the selection of 
workingmen — or workingwomen — di- 
rectors, however, organized labor with- 
drew its opposition and the bill was en- 
acted. 

The bill is permissive in character. 
It does not require corporations to place 
employes on boards of directors. It 
simply amends existing Massachusetts 
corporation law so that employes may 
be selected to serve as directors, thus 
radically changing the former require- 
ment that only stockholders of corpora- 
tions might select directors. Essen- 
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tially, therefore, this bill regards em- 
ployes as stockholders in the corpora- 
tion for which they work, as investors, 
that is to say, of labor power or capital. 

The Loring bill is a logical part of 
any constructive program of industrial 
democracy. Doubtless more Massa- 
chusetts corporations which as yet have 
no dealing either with union committees 
or with committees of their own em- 
ployes will take advantage of its pro- 
visions and will find that it is necessary 
to go one step further and, at the elec- 
tions provided for, permit the workers to 
choose their own shop committees. 

British experience has shown that em- 
ploye -representation in management, if 
it is to be genuine, must be neither solely 
at the top nor solely at the bottom. 


WILLIAM L. STODDARD. 


Americanizing the “Shut-Ins” 


OW may Americanism be made a 
H granite reality: to the men and 
women, adults and minors, who, 
for physical, mental or moral reasons are 
forced to spend a certain length of time 
in hospitals, sanatoria, homes and insti- 
tutions for convalescents? ‘This group 
is selected, first, because of an intimate 
experience of nearly twenty years and, 
second, because the types referred to 
stand perhaps more in need of Ameri- 
canization than any other single group. 
They comprise a great army of human 
beings in whom there is excellent mate- 
rial for social and economic reconstruc- 
tion and who undergo a course of isola- 
tion in order to be better prepared to re- 
sume life’s burdens when they are dis- 
charged. They are recruited primarily 
from the immigrant classes who, coming 
to these shores without any definite no- 
tion of the conditions obtaining, are 
‘left to. their fate by an immigration pol- 
icy which ignores the social phases of 
the immigration movement and refuses 
to direct, guide and assist the newcomers. 
No wonder then that some time later 
our immigrant falls sick, becomes a vic- 
tim of fatigue and occupational diseases 
or gives way to a moral lassitude in 
which he views his new life in pessimistic 
colors. Some become physically handi- 
capped because of the nature of their 
work—whether it takes the form of lead 
poisoning, loss of a member through ac- 
cident or tubercular conditions—or be- 
cause of insanitary surroundings both at 
work and at home. Others develop what 
I call a language handicap because their 
progress is arrested by their ignorance 
of the language and our customs which 
in turn introduces maladjustment of a 
social and moral condition. ‘They are 
compelled to seek jobs contrary to their 
inclination or calling in order to main- 
tain themselves. ‘Those who have a fair 
knowledge of the language are left to 
drift for themselves, denied vocational 
guidance or industrial advice. 


From a situation like this and from 
types such as these are mobilized the 
army of men and women who at a given 
stage of their struggle must seek the 
healing influence of sanatoria, homes and 
hospitals. It would be inadvisable here 
to go into an analysis of the conditions in 
all these institutions, and space requires 
that we select a typical example. If I 
choose the Otisville Sanatorium it is be-’ 
cause the cases there comprise those suf- 
fering from incipient tuberculosis, who 
require that constructive treatment which 
will enable them to assume their place 
in normal life. 


cal point of view, but it is a lamentable 
fact that in this institution, as in others, 
nothing is done from the social and edu- 
cational standpoint to increase the effi- 
ciency, intelligence and equipment of 
these convalescents. Time hangs heavy 
on their hands, and recreation cannot 
offer them specific acquisition of knowl- 
edge and training which is so necessary 
in the economic world today. 

Is there any good reason why these 
spare hours should not be utilized by the 


‘ institution for the teaching of English 


to foreigners, for the teaching of ad- 
vanced English and civics to those pre- 
pared for these subjects and the rudi- 
ments of vocational guidance for specially 
selected cases whose industrial experi- 
ence fits them for more skilled work 
when they leave the institution? In ad- 
dition to this skeleton curriculum there 
could be lectures and informal talks 
on opportunities on the farm and the 
need for expert farm workers, as well 
as on the general industrial opportuni- 
ties in the more wholesome sections of 
the interior of this country. 

Most of the cases referred to hunger 
for the larger and healthier space af- 
forded in sections beyond the large sea- 
board cities. Many of them were farm- 
ers in their native countries. Still others 
were artisans, with a knack for mechan- 


These men and women — 
are excellently cared for from the physi-. 
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ical work. Why should their training, 
their tradition and their capacity for 
skilled forms of work go to waste? If 
it be urged that a hospital or a home is 
not an educational institution the an- 
swer is simple. The aim of social agen- 
cies is not to serve a routine program ot 
rest and cure only but to engage in that 
larger social enterprise whereby the treat- 
ment of the patients shall be morally 
therapeutic and socially constructive. 

No one denies that the facilities for 
the educational work suggested are at 
hand. ‘These medical agencies are in- 
tensively organized, recognized by city 
and government authorities and belong 
to the large machinery of social service 
in the United States. It is suggested, 
therefore, that in order to adapt their 
equipment to the program of American- 
ism herein suggested they secure the co- 
operation of boards of education in the 

- various localities which are now taking 
a new interest in Americanization work. 
Between the boards of education and 
hospitals and homes a coordinated form 
of activity may be devised whereby the 
types referred to emerge from the in- 
stitutions better equipped to become self- 
supporting than they were when they 
entered. ‘This cooperation could utilize 
the services of nurses in the homes and 
hospitals, and this staff of workers 
should undergo some form of special 
training in Americanization work so 
that they may assist the bureaus of 
education. 

It should be stated that in some par- 
tial forms the idea urged herein has been 
glimpsed. There are many institutions 
which do have a form of educational 
work, but unfortunately that work is 
more recreational than practical. A 
specific case will be in point. Bellevue 
Hospital, New York, for the past fifteen 
years has operated in conjunction with 
the Board of Education of that city a 
kindergarten in its ward for children. 
This work recognizes for children the 
larger work that should be attempted for 
adults. Bellevue Hospital has an addi- 
tional educational activity, known as a 
day camp for tubercular people. This 
consists of education for minors and 
adults in English and elementary sub- 
jects conducted on a house boat.. In yet 
another form is there an approximation 
to our program. Various social agen- 
cies are performing excellent work ‘in 
the after-care of these men and women, 
and assist them in finding positions and 
in other practical ways. But this work, 
efficient as it is, does not meet the issue 
since the men and women emerge from 
institutions no better prepared to. solve 
life’s problem than they were before. 

We need a program that looks to the 
definite training by means of work in 
Americanization along social, civic and 
industrial lines. A scientific coordina- 
tion of existing agencies will achieve 
that result. We need not create new 
institutions or new agencies. But what 
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is lacking is the utilization of such 
agencies in nation-wide work and the 
perception that their social machinery 
interlocks. This perception can be 
brought about in this period of stress 
when the war has brought us all 
closer together and a stimulus has 
been given to rational cooperation. 
The constructive and intensive work 
now undertaken by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of Interior 
will achieve that result. More than 
that, there is no reason why the exist- 
ing medical and social agencies should 
not of their own accord take steps to 
initiate a department in Americanization 


Tasks for a Federation of Settlements _ 


an HE United Neighborhood Houses of 
New York is the official name of the 
federation of settlements discussed at a 
recent conference of the New York As- 
sociation of Neighborhood Workers [see 
the Survey for March 8], which arises 
from the ashes of the Association of 
Neighborhood Workers. It has thirty- 
seven members, and has started work (at 
289 Madison avenue, New York) as a 
clearing-house of information for them. 
The officers are Mrs. Mary K. Simkho- 
vitch, Judge Thomas C. T. Crain, Mrs. 
Cyrus Sulzberger and Mrs. Max Mor- 
genthau, Jr. In addition, there is a Ser- 
vice Committee with a number of dis- 
tinguished outsiders interested in settle- 
ment work, and a council with five rep- 
resentatives from each house, including 
directors, workers and spokesmen for the 
neighborhood. 

At least five different spheres of use- 
fulness are contemplated for the new or- 
ganization, all of them naturally grow- 
ing out of the more informal cooperation 
among settlements in recent years. 

First, there is the operation of a 
genuine clearing-house, under a com- 
petent director at a sufficiently high 
salary, who shall make investigations 
for all the settlements of the member- 
ship, direct city-wide movements affect- 
ing the work of all and induce them to 
rearrange their work, where necessary, 
in such a way as to avoid duplication ot 
services. It is more than possible that 
out of an initial survey of neighborhood 
activities for the city as a whole there 
will eventually grow two further pro- 
cesses: the gradual standardization of 
certain services carried on by the differ- 
ent settlement with a common aim, and 
the promotion of neighborhood activities 
in one form or another in sections not 
at present reached by the influences of 
the existing houses. The appointment of 
a director to advise on club-work in the 
different houses and standardize methods 
is already planned. 

Second, there is an ever increasing 
community of interest among settlements 
in matters of public administration and 
welfare that affect them alike. It. is 


which shall work in harmony wi 
other departments. ‘The three i 
ate practical measures to be tak 
clude: first, the training of a boc 
workers in Americanization work, 
include staffs of the hospital social y 
ers and civic experts; second, ‘thad 
hospitals, sanatoria and hoiies ap 
the program of Americanization and 
it into motion by creating a depar 
for Americanization; third, the co 
tion of these agencies in a given lo 
with the board of education. 

Thus may the “ shut-ins ” have 
window from which to look out o; 


JosEPH GEDALECI 


proposed that the United Neighborh 
Houses shall act for them as a unit. 
so greatly increase their influence on 
ters of public health, education, com 
and convenience. Here, again, future 
expansions of a service modestly beg 
may easily be foreseen. By acting 
gether, neighborhood workers wil 
able eventually not only to watch 
also to promote public services and 
take part in a further widening scheme 
of social enterprises affecting the wel 
being of their separate communitiege 
Arising out of this watchfulness, the : 
also a joint stand on legislative DIO: 3 
posals. ‘The constitution of the new 6 
ganization provides that it may take stepse 
to create a favorable public sentimel 
upon any matter falling within 
sphere of activity of community house 
Third, there is the development of 
the neighborhood agency into a full 
fledged, recognized branch of democrati 
government, During the war, the set 
tlements not only in New York bu 
everywhere have, through their intimat 
acquaintance with their neighbors am 
neighborhood influences, been able t 
render services to the Red Cross, the 
Food and Fuel Administrations, th 
great welfare organizations, the Co 
cils of National Defense, the War Sav 
ings and Liberty Loan campaigns, mili 
tary census, registration of alien enem 
etc., that could not have been render 
in any other way. ‘They have rall 
the foreign groups to the cause of Amer. 
ica and used all their opportunities fot 
helping on the most wholesome and 
desirable methods of Americanization. 
This link between nation and neighbor 
hood, begun during the war, will now 
be further systematized and develagal 
Fourth, there is to be a mutual ex- 
change prea ea which, so far from: 
bringing all the settlements to one level 
and destroying their individuality, will 
on the contrary encourage them in the 
development of their special talents and 
resources. This is, perhaps, the most 
important function of the new organ- 
ization, as it is the most original. On 
house has already perfected a city-wide: 


Tt 
oy nursing service carried out to a 
fal extent with the active cooperation 
i e other settlements which, in many 
iy provide consultation rooms, first- 
‘@iLinics and residence for a nurse. An- 
al has been especially successful in 
me iconversion of saloons into neigh- 
bod recreation rooms. Its experi- 
it will be invaluable, when prohibi- 
‘gebecomes law, to extend the process 
ther neighborhoods. One house has 
izht its play school to a high point 
io} “rfection. Its methods and example 
i ni be brought to others that can profit 
. It may even be asked to install 
airun play schools for them. Or 
mm, there may be especially valuable 
01 Irience in’ the organization of art 
i22s, in vocational guidance, in club 
iw, which will thus be “ socialized.” 
ffth, there is the possibility of under- 
g entirely new services made possi- 
nly by intimate cooperation between 
ifferent settlements. One such en- 
tise planned for the immediate future 
arbitration board to assist in the 
| ae arbitration of labor disputes. 
brs proposed are: the extension of 
| cooperative movement through a 
‘me covering all the industrial neigh- 
moods of the city, a joint house- 
® economics service, Americanization 
iu, hospital social service, etc. 
Snna Garlin Spencer recently wrote 
i: ie SuRVEY about this new federation 
0G, above all, it aimed at ‘“ developing 
rganic interrelationship of the new 
mirnmental and volunteer agencies 
W have arisen during the war with the 
epeshed organizations for social bet- 
Whent. . The Association of 
ibtzhborhood Workers, so long func- 
t pang usefully in securing personal co- 
lation and a united effort in crisis sit- 
fons, is a body of individuals. The 
8 federation aims to be a body of 
icies and organizations, both public 
a private, working toward a com- 
iS wily accepted aim of social progress.” 


TM STORY AN AID TO CIVIC 
i EDUCATION 


wT the annual meeting of the City 
% History Club of New York, on 
a il 30, James Sullivan, the official 
lie historian, proposed a scheme, sub- 
@aently adopted, of formal coopera- 
; with the state government for using 
“records of local history in every city, 
en and village of New York as a 
s of Americanization work. A bill 
‘bed by the last legislature providing 
i the appointment of official local his- 
ans had recently been signed by the 
fernor. ‘They are appointed by 
ors and presidents of village boards 
iitrustees, without pay, and primarily 
ve the by no means unimportant or 
task of preserving local records and 
ijnuments. 

Che aim of this official movement and 
the earlier “ history clubs,” of which 
te are forty in New York city alone, 


aes 


eee 
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are almost identical. They are, accord- 
ing to Mrs. A. Barton Hepburn, presi- 
dent of the New York organization, “‘ to 
make our young men and women, and 
all our citizens, foreign born and native 
alike, care more how they are gov- 
emedis 553 Preaching good citizen- 
ship doesn’t do it. We have found that 
a really vivid understanding of history 
does—that the boy who honestly knows 
the conditions and motives that pro- 
duced his city and determined its his- 
tory turns into the man that cares how 
he is governed and knows the value of 
his vote.” 

The idea is, of course, not new; but it 
has rarely before in this country received 
official recognition. Arousing an inter- 
est in local history and thereby stimulat- 
ing local patriotism is a primary func- 
tion of history teaching in the public 
schools. In recent years there has been 
an increasing volume of literature on 
methods of making that teaching the 
most impressive and valuable. But very 
few states and cities, so far, have text 
books that localize American history and 
“bring it home” to the child in the 
community in which he lives. The 
dramatic method now often employed 
(as, for instance, in the most recent text 
book of this kind: Little American 
History Plays for Little Americans, a 
Dramatic Reader for Third and Fourth 
Grades by Eleanore Hubbard; Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 182 pp. illustrated. 


A 


i ] 


A LABOR OF LOVE 


Last week’s Workshop item on hik- 
ing recalls one of Du Maurier’s 
classics in Punch: 

Benevolent Lady (who has with 
infinite trouble organized a country 
excursion for some overworked Lon- 
don dressmakers) : “Then mind, 
you're at the station at nine to-mor- 
row, Eliza! I do hope it won’t rain.” 

“ Rine, Miss! I ‘owp not, to be 
sure! The country’ s bad ‘enough 
when it’s foine, yn’t it, Miss?” 
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Price $.60; by mail of the SuRvEY 
$.70) would be more impressive if the 
scene of each event could be visited or 
were at least associated with matters of 
common and daily concern (such as 
other cities of the state, a near lake, 
river, or the like). 

Even more important is it to have this 
local history brought up to date by a 
painstaking system of local record. A 
plan for doing this even in the small 
town was presented at a recent meeting 
of the Massachusetts Library Club by 
Agnes J. Goodwin, of Stockbridge. She 
pointed to the great interest for coming 
generations of the events of the war— 
not only those on distant fields of battle 
but those at home. “It came to me 
in a sudden revelation,” she says, ‘“ that 
Stockbridge was making history, im- 
portant history, that was likely to es- 
cape unless someone caught it; then and 
there I joined the ranks of the volun- 
teers, carrying a pen instead of a sword. 

. The first feeling it brought me was 
a greater understanding of and a deeper 
pride in my own town; for, there is 
something splendid doing all the time in 
our village beautiful.” 

Starting with an entry on relief work, 


‘In 1915, recording next the local organi- 


zation in aid of the Red Cross and of 
war charity, she gradually came to the 
local record on war gardening, and 
every other achievement of her towns- 
people during the war. The question is, 
how can such service of recording the 
current history of the town be ensured 
for all times? Miss Goodwin suggests 
the official appointment of salaried his- 
torians just as other public officials are 
appointed, ‘who should make it their 
business to select the vital events as they 
happen and file them, depending upon 
librarians for cooperation and collateral 
material.” Those who know the diff- 
culty with which appropriations for ade- 
quate salaries are extracted from city 
and state legislatures will feel a little 
doubtful about the possibility of secur- 
ing further means for historical pur- 
poses. We shall, therefore, have to fall 
back for the present on private enthus- 
iasm and private resources. 

An English teacher, E. M. White, in 
a pamphlet recently issued (An Experi- 
ment in Practical Civics. Watts & Co., 
London. Price two pence), describes 
how, inspired by the regional sociology 
of Patrick Geddes, he set to work in his 
own town of Brighton with some of his 
students to make a survey of the whole 
community. The immediate, practical 
aim was the collection of material for 
an exhibition showing the development 
of the community from a fishing village 
of four streets in the sixteenth century 
to a modern health resort of over 
130,000 inhabitants. “To many peo- 
ple,” he says, “a great deal here ex- 
hibited had been unknown, and it was 
gratifying to notice the appreciation 
aroused by the knowledge that their 
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native town could boast centuries of 
labor, struggle and independence before 
it was designated a fashionable water- 
ing-place.” And he adds: 

It is a mistake frequently made to treat 
history as ceasing about fifty years ago, so 
that the majority of pupils leave school with 
some knowledge of the story of England to 
1867 or thereabouts, but with no link joining 
what has been to what is. Civics should be- 
come such a connection, and by dealing with 
the present, and with actualities and tenden- 
cies, it might be a guide to thought and 
action in our complex civilization. 

' Hence, to the maps and pictures, the 
relics, costumes, furnishings and indus- 
trial products of past ages, the exhibi- 
tion added an elaborate presentation of 
the town life of the present time. Its 
principal industries from pill making to 
electric laundry work were illustrated. 
Views were given of the educational in- 
stitutions, the churches, libraries and 
other public buildings with data con- 
cerning their function. One section 
was devoted to the local war work; an- 
other one to the local flora. Portraits of 
local celebrities shared space with relief 
maps of the local geography. When 
_ will New York, Philadelphia or Boston 
begin to think of their recent records 
as history and impress upon their citi- 
zens, new and old, the continuity of the 
civic life which explains if it does not al- 
ways justify its peculiarities? 


KEEPING SOCIAL WORKERS 
FIT 


| Lassies turnover is not peculiar to 
factories and mills. In the annual 
report of the Social Service Department 
of Barnes Hospital, St. Louis Children’s 
Hospital and Washington University 
Dispensary, maintained by the St. Louis 
Association for Social Work, it is re- 
corded that “in looking over the old 
‘records we saw that one worker after 
another had had to take a forced rest or 
had broken down. his “isa 
tremendous waste for the industrial 
worker besides being very poor economy 
for the board. The strain of the depart- 
_ ment should not be such that a normal 
healthy worker can not stand it without 
breaking down.” An attempt to meet 
the situation has been made by putting 
into operation the rules given in the ad- 
joining panel. 

Social workers, the report points out, 
“above all others have to be watched to 
see that they do not overwork.” ‘Their 
work is absorbing, it has ‘‘a constant 
emotional as well as physical pressure’ — 
where human lives are at stake you can- 
not knock off when the whistle blows; 
and in addition to these vocational 
strains there are the broken rest, finan- 
cial worries and troubles at home which 
are the common lot. Moreover, when 
it comes to the ordering of their own 
lives, social workers are pretty much 
like the rest of the world. Says the 
report: 
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HEALTH RULES FOR THE STAFF 


1. Every worker before employ- 
ment on the staff must have a thorough 
medical examination and be passed by 
a doctor chosen by the Social Service 
Department. This means that if there 
is a defect, we can remedy it and be 
on our guard to prevent a recurrence. 

2. The workers are instructed to 
hand in their weights to the head 
worker each month and to consult her 
the minute their work becomes a 
burden. Work should be a joy, and 
the minute it is less than that there is 
something wrong. 

3. The hours of work are from 9:00 
A. M. to 5:00 P. M. with a half hour 
for lunch. Workers are discouraged 
from working more than a half hour 
overtime, except when some emergency 
arises. 

4. A half day off duty is arranged 
for some time during each week, de- 
pending upon when it fits best with 
the worker’s duties. 

5. An extra half day is allowed 
each month if it is taken at the same 
time as one of the usual weekly half 
days off, and is spent in real rest, 
quietly at home. 

6. One month’s vacation on full pay 
is given for eleven months’ service in 
the department. 

7. Two and a half days’ leave are 
given in addition to the Christmas 
and Easter holidays, which with the 
Sunday and Saturday afternoons of 
the holiday weeks can generally be 
arranged to make five full days’ relief 
from work. This little relaxation goes 
a long way to lighten the strain of the 
mid-winter season and gives a fresh 
start for the spring and summer work. 


Often we social workers are just as blind 
in working out the problems of our lives in 
a normal and wholesome way as the patients 
for whom we care. I have known a social 
worker to spend the morning telling patients 
how to regulate their diets and then go out 
and get the most outrageous lunch herself. 
We ourselves must learn that social work 
deals with a set of principles of life apply- 
ing equally to the rich, the moderately well- 
to-do, and the poor. It is not an economic 
question alone, but is the theory of construct- 
ing a well developed and balanced human 
ife. 


THE GENTLE ART OF GIVING 
EVIDENCE 


S O many social workers in these days 
are obliged to appear before state 
legislators—and so many more will have 
to appear before the forty-eight states 
of the Union have on their statute books 
the most elementary laws for the main- 
tenance of social justice and the protec- 
tion of the weak—that the following 
rules issued in another connection may be 
useful. They come from Maud Wood 
Park, chairman of the congressional 
committee of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and are 
quoted from the Woman Citizen: 


Don’t tell all you know. 

Don’t tell anything you do not know. 
(Rumors sometimes assume an air of 
actuality.) 

Do not repeat even a slight remark that 
has been made to you in confidence. 
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_ sumed the obligation of providing fot 


i 


Don’t lose your temper. 
Don’t nag. \ 
Never give up. 


DENVER’S TUBERCULOS: 
PROBLEM 


{> Denver social practice is 
foundly concerned just now ab 
national problem which, without serie 
diminution of volume, threatens to © 
transformed into a local problem. ; 
social workers accustomed, in the cle 
mountain air and at an elevation of 
mile above sea level, to take long-rang 
views, it looks very much as if 4 tl 
United States were unloading its tube 
culosis problem on Colorado and Ney 
Mexico, with no adequate realization ¢ 
the consequences to the people noy 
living in those regions or to the patien 

and their dependents. 


In a smaller degree this danger ha 
been felt in all places to which consumy 
tives are sent on account of what is suj 
posed to be a favorable climate. Sout 
ern California has frequently sent ot 
warnings that indigent tuberculosis 
tients should not be sent there, and fro 
Arizona, New Mexico and Colorad 
have come similar messages. So fearfu 
has Denver become of attracting lun 
cases from abroad that up to the preser 
time, because of the opposition of bu 
ness men, no municipal or other fre 
sanatorium has been built, even { 
those of her own people who are 
flicted with tuberculosis. Extraordinar 
as it seems, not a single free bed ii 
a public institution is as yet availabl 
there for such cases. This anomaly will 
it is hoped, soon be a thing of the pas 
as a bond issue is to be voted on at 
forthcoming municipal election, and th 
Commercial and Civic Association i 
supporting the project. 4 


That there is much ground for the ap 
prehension of local tax-payers and philan 
thropic agencies is indicated by the fae 
that nearly all of the mothers’ pensigill 
cases in Denver are the result of th 
death of the natural bread-winner 0 
the family from tuberculosis after com 
ing to the city in the hope of a cure 
A thousand children in orphan asylum 
are public charges for the same reasom 
Often relatives at home or _ relied 
agencies public or voluntary have 


the sick man and for his family, if this 
should prove to be necessary; but seldom 
are such obligations fulfilled to the bitter 
end of the long and tedious illness, and 
they are not often transferred to the 
other members of the family who bes 
come ill after the family is established in 
the city. That Denver is no place for 
tuberculosis patients who have to earf 

their living, or who have to live on amt 

income which will not pay for a liberal 

diet and bright, sunshiny rooms, is 
proved by cold mortality statistics. 


i} 


o 1) 

» the reader asks where on earth, so | 
és we know, there is any place for 
9a, a person, the answer is of course 
geithere is no such place, but that it is 
e\to stay where one has a home and 
stives and friends, unless there are 
fag affirmative reasons for changing. 
Win the family physician advises the 
-ythy patient to try the climate of 
rado or New Mexico and advises 
“poor man that climate makes no dif- 
‘chee, he is not inconsistent or syco- 


jhtic. He is simply a realist, a truth- 
ire g friend. For the one whose mind 
ganquil, who can be out-of-doors con- 
tly and amply protected, who is 
-nourished, who can seek congenial 
light occupation as a therapeutic 
nsure, the change may be highly bene- 
1. For the man who must worry 
sit family expenses, who must work 
aivhat offers, regardless of the effect on 
% health, who must live in crowded 
® ims, and look forward to leaving his 
fadren as charges on the _ public, 
vhady exposed, it may be, to his own 
i, the climate has no power of heal- 
9 or respite. 
or those who are without income, 
whoval to a place like Denver is more 
* to hasten than to postpone the fatal 
“Bling of pulmonary disease. This is 
@ concurrent and emphatic testimony 
sig social practitioners in Denver, who 
io not primarily concerned to ‘save 
“Yney to tax-payers or philanthropists, 
Wit are concerned to save life and need- 
iMs suffering. 
*fThis is the ordinary situation, as any 
ime might have found it two years ago. 
‘tht it now threatens to become infinitely 
>rse. Acting on the sound principle 
wat soldiers should not be discharged 
» Gaile suffering from any remediable ail- 
‘dent, the War Department and the 
Savy Department are __ establishing 
érge hospitals in Colorado and New 
2BLexico where those who have tubercu- 
a/sis may be treated. One of these hos- 
Stals in the immediate vicinity of 
sYenver already has nearly two thousand 
S:tients. The wards are comfortable, 
‘ad all necessary facilities for medical 
Bi re and even for vocational therapy are 
rovided. Army doctors and nurses are 
se charge. The work is done by soldiers 
if hospital units. The Red Cross has 
sis recreation building and staff. ‘There 
1 a library and classes are conducted in 
E} 


ypewriting and other appropriate sub- 
ts. 

Nevertheless, as might be anticipated, 
‘he soldiers and sailors held in service 
Winder such circumstances are not very 
(esponsive or teachable patients. To a 
nan, they want above everything else to 
‘ie discharged, to be permitted to go 
Yiome to their families. They are, of 
}ccurse, since their disease has developed 
4'n service, entitled to compensation, and 
/it would naturally be agreeable to seek 
jwhat medical or. other treatment they 
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may need in their own way. It cannot 
be said that there is anything attractive 
about the hot, treeless site of the hos- 
pital, or the snappy and arbitrary man- 
ner of the major in command of its 
medical service, or the huge mess hall 
in which all the ambulant patients 
gather for their uniform meals. At any 
rate, the patients are most impatient for 
their discharge, and are busily engaged 
in procuring the necessary evidence that 
they can be adequately cared for else- 
where. ‘ 

Within six weeks of the opening of 
this particular hospital, the families of 
thirty or forty soldiers in the hospital had 
already established themselves in the 
vicinity in order to be near their relatives, 
and some of these, since the government 
makes no special provision for them, are 
likely to become public charges. What 
is certain is that from the hospitals there 
will be a constant leakage into the neigh- 
borhood of sick men, of men with ar- 
rested disease which may at any time 
again become active, of half-cured dis- 
charged soldiers, of apparently well men 
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whose appearance is nevertheless decep- 
tive. The Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, the federal Board for Vocational 
Education, the federal Employment Serv- 
ice, and the Red Cross Home Service may 
all find themselves aggravating the prob- 
lem, rather than ameliorating it. The 
Mountain Division of the Red Cross, 
with the help of an appropriation from 
national headquarters, has been attempt- 
ing to deal in a comprehensive way with 
the special problem of the discharged 
homeless tuberculous soldier; but it is 
not merely the homeless and unmarried 
soldier, it is non-residents in general— 
soldier and civilian, single man and fam- 
ily, actually indigent and with inade- 
quate income—that are in question. 
The federal Public Health Service has 
need of its proposed division of tubercu- 
losis at once, and consideration must be 
given to the needs of the family at home 
as well as to those of the individual pa- 
tient. The thing cannot be done whole- 
sale. It calls for home service case 


work. 
E23; 


INDUSTRY AND HUMANITY 

By W. L. Mackenzie King. Houghton 

Mifflin Co. 567 pp. Price $3; by mail of 

the Survey $3.18. 

Over on page 429 of Mackenzie King’s 
book, Industry and Humanity, there is quoted 
a “dignified utterance” of Sir Edward Coke: 
“Was it ever known that general words were 
a sufficient satisfaction for general griev- 
ances? The King’s answer is very gracious, 
but what is the law of the realm? That is 
the question.” And that is the question 
which remains after you have read all the 
fine things that Mackenzie King has to say 
about supplanting fear in industrial relation- 
ship with faith, and about establishing a 
partnership of all the factors in industry. 
If only we could do those very things! But 
is it all as easy as the book implies? Is it 
only an “attitude” that you have to change? 
Is there really nothing to industrial conflict 
but “a certain blindness in human beings?” 
After all, what is the law? 

In 1914, Mr. King set out to make a study 
of industrial unrest for the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. The war, for some strange reason, 
was accepted by the foundation as a reason 
for abandoning the study before it was fairly 
begun, and this book, which nevertheless 
grew out of the enterprise, is apparently the 
result of the author’s experiences as minister 
of labor of Canada in the Laurier adminis- 
tration, and his reflections which were based 
upon observations in many parts of the 
world. 

It is the author’s thesis that industrial con- 
flict is due to a failure of the parties involved 
to see that their interests are “common rathet 
than antagonistic.” This misunderstanding 
is largely due to ignorance and fear. There 
are two contrary laws “wrestling in human 
lives,” the one the law of “blood and death” 
and the other the law of “peace, work and 


health.” Through education and _ spiritual 
growth the latter must prevail and then in-- 
dustrial conflict will cease; for the foui 
parties to industry, capital, management, 
labor and the community will have come to- 
gether as partners. 

The three chapters devoted to the “prin- 
ciples underlying” peace, work and health 
are the most worth while in the book. It 
would be well if employers generally would 
read them. Both employers and workers 
would profit from reading what the author 
says about efficient production. The right 
of the worker to a voice in management is 
urged, not collective bargaining alone but 
actual share in control. For the capitalists’ 
right of exclusive control, based on the in- 
vestment of money, there is, says Mr. King, 
“no defense possible on grounds of theory or 
fundamental justice, only an explanation.” 
Labor makes an investment also, only instead 
of dollars it is “in the nature of skill and 
life,” something far “more precious.” 

As a basis for the partnership which will 
come into full being when people get rid of 
their blindness, Mr. King recommends Whit: 
ley councils and the Rockefeller plan as 
worked out in Colorado—the two being, he 
says, fundamentally the same. 

The thing that is more or less trouble- 
some all through the book is that you do not 
feel sure whether a kindly regard for Mr. 
Burleson’s sensibilities has led the author 
to be a trifle reticent or whether he is, him- 
self, unwilling to face the whole truth. 
When you are about a third of the way 
through the book you feel reasonably sure 
that Mr. King has led a carefully protected 
life and that his eyes have been mercifully 
shielded from the harsh realities of the 
modern struggle for existence. Then, sud- 
denly and almost without warning, he flashes 
before you such an array of truth and gives 
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evidence of such insight and understanding 
that you begin to believe that he is on the 
right track at last! And then your hopes are 
dashed once more as the book ends: 

“Let labor and capital unite under the ideal 
of social service, and the whole complexion 
of industry will become transformed. No 
longer will industry be the battleground of 
rival and contending factions; it will become 
the foundation of a new civilization in which 
life and happiness abound.” 

Profoundly true; but what will lead capi- 
tal and labor to abandon their conflict and 
become apostles of service? Certainly no 
vague plea for a changed “attitude” will 
bring it to pass. Certainly no assumption of 
the existence of common interests unaccom- 
panied by a demonstration of it. Certainly 
not by a claim that the conflict has no deeper 
roots than human “blindness.” Nor will any 
treatise so self-contradictory as to under- 
lying principles carry us far towards the new 
social and industrial era so much to be 
desired. 

After stating that industrial conflict is due 
“not so much to the economic questions in- 
volved as to this ‘certain blindness in human 
beings,” the author discovers a new 
economic law which he calls the “law of 
competing standards,” and he is so sure of 
it that he likens it to “Gresham’s law” of de- 
based currency and says it should take its 
place beside the “law of diminishing re- 
turns” and the “law of supply and demand.” 
And this new “law” is nothing less than an 
assertion that where two standards prevail 
_in industry—as in hours, wages, standard of 
living of the workers, etc.—“the inferior 
standard, if brought... into competition 
with a higher standard, will drive it out, or 
drag the higher down io its level.” If this 
“Yaw” does not provide an economic basis 
for conflict then what shall we say of it? 
The author sticks to it so insistently that he 
wholly overlooks the possibility of greater ef- 
ficiency of higher standards. He would 
have us believe that underfed, ignorant 
coolies working by primitive methods can 
produce more economically than skilled, in- 
telligent well paid labor making use of the 
finest tools modern science can devise. 

He goes further, and declares it to be 
“Gnevitable’ (pages 85 and 86) that those 
responsible for management should “concen- 
trate their thought primarily upon quantity 
of output, and accept, as unavoidable, sacri- 
fices in human wellbeing involved.” More- 
over, these directors and officials represent 
stockholders “who expect returns secured by 
business methods and unimpaired by philan- 
thropy.” 

Despite the fact that he claims too much 
for his “law” Mr. King is correct in his 
analysis of the nature of competition be- 
tween high standards and low; he is correct 
in his charge of ruthlessness in industry; he 
is on the rigkt road when he trails a part of 
the responsibility back to the absentee land- 
lord and stockholder. We are justified then 
in expecting from him something more than 
a plea for a recognition of “right principles.” 
What is “right” is a matter upon which men 
do not agree, and their ideas of it are every- 
where profoundly modified by what is to 
their financial interest, as Mr. King admits 
when he says: “Justice as a criterion often 
gives way to prevailing practice and cus- 
tomary procedure. The dictum ‘business is 
business’ is sometimes cited in support of 
practices which, apart from business, would 
be regarded as immoral.” 

The thing above all else lacking in this 
book is recognition of the fundamental truth 
that, despite a common interest in produc: 
tion, and to a certain extent the existence 
of common ideals, there is a _ bed-rock 
economic conflict between capital and labor 
over the division of the spoils. Neither 
idealism nor platitudes can alter this fact. 
Any movement to ensure harmony in indus- 
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try that overlooks it is as certainly destined to 
failure as was the attempt of Darius Green 
to fly without taking into account the law of 
gravitation. Men have learned to fly not by 
evading that law but by mastering it. Even 
so it is reasonable to hope that industrial 
harmony will some day come by facing the 
facts and by building a new order on the 
solid basis of economic truth. Jean 


Tue MASTERY OF THE FAR EAST 
by Arthur Judson Brown. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 671 pp., illustrated. Price $6; 
by mail of the Survey $6.15. 


This is a fresh discussion of exceptional 
importance of a problem that is increasingly 
vital to America. The volume should at 
once attract wide and serious attention, not 
only because of the subject matter, but also 
because of its extensive and accurate infor- 
mation, readable style and sane treatment. 
The author stands in the highest rank of 
experts on Far Eastern affairs. His schol- 
arship is supplemented by much first-hand 
knowledge acquired both through his own 
visits to China, Japan and Korea and 
through many years of official -correspond- 
ence -with missionaries of the Presbyterian 
Board in those lands. 

In his thirty-nine chapters, falling into 
four sections, Dr. Brown deals with a wide 
range of subject matter. Korea is described 
as the “strategic point in the Far East.” An 
entire section discusses the struggle for the 
possession of Korea, the constestants being 
China, Russia and Japan. For more than 
two hundreds pages the author deals with 
Japan, “the imperial power in the Far East.” 
Every chapter deserves careful reading. 
Particular attention should be given to the 
chapters dealing with the Japanese struggle 
between autocracy and democracy by those 
who hold that Japan is Teutonic to the core. 
The final section of nine chapters deals with 
the regenerative forces in Japan and Korea. 

It would be interesting to know Dr. 
Brown’s estimate of the present political up- 
heaval in Korea. At the time of the writing 
of his chapter on The Benefits of Japanese 
Rule in Korea, he held “that Koreans could 
not be independent anyway under present 
conditions in the Far East, and they are bet- 
ter off under the Japanese than they were 
under their own rulers or than they would 
have been under the Russians.” 

One of the surprising features of this vol- 
ume is its being so remarkably up-to-date. 
The Hara Cabinet in Tokyo, and Japan’s ac- 
tions in Siberia until nearly the end of the 
war are described and discussed. No intel- 
ligent student of Far Eastern affairs can af- 
ford to be ignorant of this valuable contrib- 
ution. It is particularly commended to 
American jingoes. SIDNEY L. GULICK. 


Your NEIGHBOR AND You 
By Rev. Edward F. Garesché. Benziger 
Bros. 215 pp. Price $.90; by mail of the 
SuRvEY $1.00. 


In the essays brought together under this 
title, Father Garesché makes an eloquent 
appeal for the apostleship of the common 
man, whose field of labor for God “lies all 
about you. It is the world you live in, the 
men, women, and children you meet every 
day in familiar intercourse, at home, at your 
work abroad.” 

While the book is addressed particularly 
to the laity of the Catholic church, the spe- 
cific method of the author in his advice 
should be found equally suggestive to men 
and women of other faiths. If your religion 
is a help to you, the best of your possessions, 
make it count in the many relationships of 
life; but more than that, share it with your 
neighbor, the latter term being used to cover 
the person next you, the home circle, the busi- 
ness associate, your traveling companion, etc. 


It is significant that current tho 
other denominations is also calling 
religious observances in home lj 
strengthen the life of the churches. 
Garesché points particularly to the o 
tunity for the building up of faith in 
that the layman has, but which escap 
clergy, both in the home and outside 
The propaganda of word and deed, wit 
motive power of religion shining throy 
is his central theme. 


application of religion to daily life beca 
it deals with the actual relationships of th 
individual and gives penetrating and prg 
tical suggestions as to how one person 
help another in matters spiritual. “N 
many words are necessary when a ff 
speaks lovingly to his friend.” “ Once 
a man into a hopeful, eager spirit y 
himself, keen and sanguine about: his 
chance of improvement, and you have give 
him an immense lift along the paths of 1 
ligiousness and perfection.” This kind ¢ 
advice suggests the application of mode 
psychology to the old constructive forces 6 
religion. 

The chapter titles are worthy of not 
The Apostleship of Encouragement, 
Rigged to Do It, Our Talk at Home, Th 
Common Catholic; they have appeared 
articles in several Catholic papers and de: 
“with those two greatest of realities afte 
God Himself, to wit, your neighbor and you, 


ELEANOR H. Woops, 


A MANUAL OF HoME-MAKING ‘a 
Compiled by Martha Van _ Rensselae 
Flora Rose and Helen Canon. Macmillai 
Co., 661 pp., illustrated. Price, $2.50; b 
mail of the Survey $2.60. 


HOUSEWIFERY 4 
By Lydia Ray Balderston. J. B. Lippineot 
Co. 353 pp. Price $2; by mail of th 
Survey $2.10. 


A study of the range of topics included i 
these two books illustrates vividly the mul 
titude of types of information which the mod: 
ern housewife is supposed to need to posses 
as the basis for successful household manage 
ment. : 

A Manual of Home-Making has been p 
pared especially for the use of women w 
are managing households under rural con 
ditions, but much of the material is equall 
valuable for the use of the city or suburbai 
housewife or the teacher and _ student 
household management. ‘The text is inte 
esting and well written, and the sections 
The House and Its Furnishings and Clothin 
are attractively and effectively illustrated 

Part of the material has stood the test ¢ 
successful usage in the form of bulletin 
from the Extension Department of Corne 
University, and throughout the book ar 
many evidences of a close connection betwe 
home-making application and_ scientifical 
developed theories which makes the book a 
unusually valuable addition to books 
household management. 

The various topics are discussed by spe- 


seem to have also aided in the preparation 
of a book unique in its grouping in a well- 
balanced whole a number of authoritative 
discussions of subjects unrelated in them- 
selves except as common problems in house- 
hold management. 

Housewifery is described in its subtitle as 
a manual and text book of practical house- 
keeping. It is part of a series of home 
manuals, and its discussions are intentionally 
limited to certain housekeeping matters rather 
than trying to provide information along 
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wines as in A Manual of Home-Making. 
ih Balderston states in her preface that 
» lok is “offered to women in the hope 
jet, may show in some measure how to 
os tasks in the home and how to save 
paymoney, and energy.” Housewifery is 
‘gl as the business of the mistress of the 
Gold, and great emphasis is placed upon 
pefeed that every housewife become as 
jalent in her realm as the business man 
s], that the home be well planned and 
fed from the standpoint of efficiency 
vice, and that the various housekeep- 
baisks be skilfully performed and so or- 
jijed that the business of operating the 
‘hold is conducted with the minimum 
-jort and the maximum of result. 
)&the book are many definite and con- 
} suggestions concerning the selection of 
Sthold equipment, furnishings and sup- 
be and many detailed directions for the 
ius technical processes of housekeeping 
sathousekeeping organization. The illus- 
‘ns are unusually good, and the full 
Hgraphy and the groups of suggestive 
‘Zions and courses of study should prove 
mul in arousing interest in further study 
ai; the lines discussed. 
e “average social worker,” whether 
Wor woman, usually has a certain amount 
%me-making responsibility and should be 
id by these books towards making bet- 
selaousehold adjustments to meet modern 
umgitions, such as, for instance, those re- 
ai:d when the household servant is listed 
im ly among the missing, or the high cost 
iving in relation to the social worker’s 
Mary necessitates the assumption personally 
iBertain tasks previously done by others. 
¥ books should also prove helpful to social 
‘@xers because of their definite formula- 
h) of desirable living standards and meth- 
“which could certainly be followed by a 
jer proportion of the community to the 
ysfit of public health and social welfare. 
1 EmMa A. WINSLOW. 


MENTY-Fiv—E YEARS IN THE BLACK BELT 
Vy William J. Edwards. Cornhill Co. 
V3 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
NURVEY $1.60. 
Whis book of twenty chapters and a short 
bendix is an account of the continuous 
ice to the Negro race of the spirit of 
bker T. Washington. 
The chapters from 1 to 8 are devoted to 
;. Edward’s autobiography, showing his 
Mnggles for health and for sustenance dur- 
¥) early youth, and for education principally 
ned at Tuskegee Institute. The eighth 
S\pter is an account of the establishment of 
@ Snow Hill Industrial School of which 
G-. Edwards is the founder. He was born 
practically enslaved parents, reared by a 
Dyerty-stricken aunt, and racked with dis- 
lise throughout his early days; but the story 
this struggle for training in agriculture and 
%; efforts to improve through education 
; Ne of his fellow race members in the black 
it of Alabama is well worth reading by 
se who need to be inspired or whose work 
His to inspire others with an appreciation of 
fan’s wonderful power for self-abnegation. 
Chapters 9 to 12 are an account of the 
sults of his work in the vicinity of the 
1ow Hill Institute in the form of testimonial 
‘ters written by former students of the 
hool. These evidences of Snow Hill’s 
Jork are accounts of founders and teachers 
| other small industrial schools whose lives 
| sacrifice have been patterned after that of 
[r. Edwards. Thus Booker Washington’s 
fluence is felt to the second generation of 
sachers. 
"The remainder of the book, chapters 13 to 
0, contains a discussion of Mr. Edwards’ 
alution of the problems of race relations in 
re South; the last chapter especially dealing 
7ith the Negro and the World War. Educa- 
ion along all lines-is Mr. Edwards’ solu- 
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tion: “There is but one true solution and 
that lies in compulsory education for all the 
children of the state with religious, moral 
and industrial training.” 

Those who think that Negro leaders of the 
South are “muzzled” in their public ex- 
pression of the demands and hopes of the 
Negroes will be enlightened by this book 
written by a man born and reared in the 
heart of the South with all of the proscriptions 
and disadvantages under which the race has 
suffered so many years. 

These are some of the questions he asks: 
“Are we to share in the democracy for 
which we are giving our lives? When the 
world is made safe for democracy will the 
entire country be made safe for it? Will 
lynchings and burnings at the stake cease? 
Will the white man who makes laws allow 
these laws to take their course? Will they 
cease taxing us without representation? Will 


WHY INFANTS DIE 


To THE EpirorR: In commenting upon a 
report by P. R. Eastman of the New York 
State Department of Health [the Survey for 
April 26, p. 149] you wonder “ why the so- 
called pre-natal causes of infant mortality, 
premature birth, congenital debility and mal- 
formation should be relatively so much more 
prevalent with the native mothers.” When 
the standard of work for native-born mothers 
is equally high with their own comparatively 
high standard of life, the pre-natal causes of 
infant mortality will decline in direct ratio. 
Broad-hipped, uncorseted, low-heeled, out- 
door-bred mothers would naturally give birth 
to more nearly normal offspring than our 
own. women. They are narrow-hipped, 
narrow-shouldered, nervous, indoor-living 
girls—factory girls, waitresses, or what not. 
Their standard of life is on a far higher 
plane than their standard of living. Their 
offspring is the result, as I see it, of a bad 
daily routine from childhood of dress and 
diet together, with, later, a bad work routine. 

HARRIETTE HAND WOLFF. 

New York. 


INCREASED TROLLEY FARES 


To THE Eprror: In the Survey for April 
26, F. J. Lisman submits a strong plea for 
increased trolley fares, and he makes out a 
very plausible case. It is perfectly true that 
electric railway expenses have gone up, and 
Mr. Lisman argues with much force that 
the public ought to be willing to pay higher 
fares and that in most cases people can af- 
ford to pay the increased rates. 

But the fact remains, that in spite of what 
people ought to do, the result of higher fares 
everywhere throughout the country has been 
to diminish travel greatly, to make people 
walk, and to start a movement back to con- 
gested areas. With the present housing 
shortage, with the inevitable tendency of ex- 
cessive fares to make people live near their 
work, with the need of the utmost mobility 
of labor, and of the cheapest facilities for 
helping returned soldiers and all unemployed 
to find new work and new homes, it must be 
evident to the readers of the Survey that 
higher trolley fares are a most serious hin- 
drance to the adequate settlement of the re- 
construction problems of the country. 

There is no time now for endless discus- 
sion on the theories of valuation, of what re- 
turn should be permitted on capital, or for 
hair-splitting on how much operating ex- 
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it be possible for a Negro traveling from 
Alabama to California or Massachusetts to 
find a place to sleep at night?” 

The appendix contains two addresses— 
one delivered by Mr. Edwards on_ the 
twentieth anniversary of his graduation from 
Tuskegee, the other delivered by him in 
Bessemer, Ala. The language of the book 
throughout is simple. Apparently it was as- 
sembled from numerous reports and ad- 
dresses, as in several places there is a 
repetition of thought and words. 

Up From Slavery, by Booker T. W ashing- 
ton, The Heir of Slaves, by William Pickens, 
and Twenty-five Years in the Black Belt, by 
Edwards are a good combination of auto- 
biographies of Negroes who have risen from 
poverty and ignorance and an unsocial en- 
vironment in the South to positions of use- 
fulness and prominence. 

EUGENE KINCKLE JONES. 


penses have increased. It is a time when 
the cities should be spreading out and not 
contracting; when people must live in such 
homes as they can find, no matter how far 
away from their work; when a man should 
have every facility for seeking work and 
changing his employment till he can get set- 
tled in the right place to labor and to live. 
It is no time for 8 and 10 cent fares, and even 
treble the old rates, as was threatened on 
some Massachusetts lines; or for charging 
zone fares like those proposed throughout 
New Jersey cities and towns, 5 cents for the 
first mile, 1 cent a mile beyond—a rate 
which, if applied to the New York subway 
lines, would result in a charge of 22 cents 
from lower Manhattan to White Plains road 
in the Bronx, a ride now possible for 5 cents. 
This very latest development of the zone 
system, if copied in New York, would mean 
a fare of 7 cents from the City Hall to Bor- 
ough Hall, Brooklyn, 8 cents to Atlantic ave- 
nue, 10 cents to Flatbush, 15 cents to Coney 
Island, and from 13 to 22 cents to the Bronx. 
Would the zone system encourage conges- 
tion in New York city? 

The reason why the zone system has not 
caused congestion in Europe is largely be- 
cause cities were already built up when 
transit lines were started, and because fares 
have been steadily reduced to the outlying 
sections. This is especially true of the Eng- 
lish municipal lines, where the workman’s 
fare is generally 2 cents for any distance. 

It is a fact not generally known that some 
of the most practical men in the electric rail- 
way industry do not believe in raising fares, 
and there is more than one manager who has 
seen his rates raised over his protest, his pa- 
trons driven away, the service demoralized, 
and the goodwill of the public destroyed, all 
by the decree of some irresponsible financier 
who is ignorant of the business he is con- 
ducting. 

Speaking from seventeen years of experi- 
ence with electric railway problems in this 
country and Europe, our companies have only 
themselves to blame for their present finan- 
cial difficulties. For years they have been 
making easy money, ignoring possible econo- 
mies of operation, neglecting in recent years 
the expansion of the business in the way of 
new lines and new equipment, thriving on 
congestion of population and passengers, 
paying out in dividends the surplus profits 
which should have been reserved for de- 
preciation, unprepared in many cases to meet 
even the natural deterioration of the sys- 
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tem, to say nothing of a crisis like a world 

war. When the war came, it was thought 

that the increased costs could be easily trans- 
ferred to the public through higher fares. 

Higher wages were openly encouraged, some- 
times unnecessarily granted, and then used 

as an argument for higher fares. 

The public listened to all the array of ar- 
guments, expressed sympathy in many cases, 
too often meekly submitted to broken agree- 
ments and wretched service; and then many 
decided to walk. How Mr. Lisman at this 
late day can see any hope from higher fares 
it is impossible to understand. He claims 
that gross earnings have generally increased 
in the three hundred and fifty communities 
where fares have been raised. But he 
ignores the normal increase of earnings, and 
neglects to point out that, on the average, 

_ there has been no greater increase in earn- 

ings than if the fares had never been raised 
at all. Case after case can be cited to prove 
this fact. He ignores, too, the remarkable 
increase in riding following the end of the 
war and helped by the mild winter. 
. Most conclusive of all has been the 
fourteen years of trial in Massachusetts with 
higher fares, which the Public Service Com- 
mission recently reported to the legislature 
had been a failure as a means of relief, 
advocating a return to the 5-cent fare, with 
state ownership, as the only solution of the 
transportation problem which could insure 
city and country districts the service and 
facilities which public health and convenience 
so urgently require at the present time. 

There is no injustice or confiscation of 
capital in denying higher fares to a com- 
pany, when there is absolutely nothing to be 
gained by increased rates. It simply means 
that other ways must be found to gain more 
income and meet increased expenses. There 
are many such ways available today, and 
if the companies had been progressive enough 
in the past, they need never have felt the 
pinch that the war brought on. Take, for 
example, one-man operation of cars, with its 
practical cutting in half of platform costs, 
now being adopted all over the country, and 
capable of being applied to perhaps 75 per 
cent of the surface car mileage. - This 
economy alone, if adopted in time, could have 
carried practically any company through the 
war, and would have stimulated more riding 
on the part of the public, instead of cutting 
down travel. The power cost was another 
matter where large savings were possible; 
but unfortunately more than one company 
refused to consider such economies, even 
where it meant the conservation of fuel, for 
fear it would show up in their accounts, and 
lessen their chances of getting higher fares. 

The electric railway industry in America 
has long suffered from short-sighted ideas 
of management. Transportation has never, 
or almost never, been sold. with such 
progressive methods as are used for selling 
electric current, for example. A well-known 
manager pointed out one day how his sales 
per inhabitant were practically the largest of 

/ any company in a certain state and his price 
of current the lowest; while the next minute 
he was trying to justify driving away trolley 
patrons with an 8-cent fare. Is there any 
other line of business which herds its cus- 
tomers together in such indecent and un- 
healthful fashion as our transportation com- 
panies do, ignoring utterly the use of trailers, 
double-deck cars, multi-sidedoor trains, and 
other practical remedies, adopted all over the 
rest of the world, and indeed somewhat in 
this country? Is it any wonder that people 
were afraid to ride during the influenza 
epidemic, and that earnings suffered severely 
in consequence? ‘ 

The industry is on trial today. If it will 
go back to the 5-cent fare and make it pay 
by one-man operation and other means; if 
it will fit in with the reconstruction pro- 
gram and carry workers in decent fashion ta 
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‘and from their homes wherever they have 
to be for a single fare; if it will put the good 
of the country above mere profit, then there 
is hope for the business. Otherwise, this 
country will be driven to municipal owner- 
ship, just as England was twenty or more 
years ago. 

And there are practical railway men and 
business men, as well as public authorities, 
who believe that only through municipal 
ownership can the people gain what is really 
required in transportation. Now that the 
Massachusetts Public Service Commission 
has come out unreservedly for public owner- 
ship, and the companies operating in St. 
Louis and Milwaukee, perhaps one may 
favor the policy without the risk of being 
called a Bolshevik. If American business 
men, instead of standing off and criticizing 
municipal ownership, would only favor it 
as they do in England, and work to make 
it a success in this country, then we might 
have electric railways which could meet a 
crisis like the world war, and not fail both 
physically and financially as so many have. 
Glasgow, in the very middle of the conflict, 
finished paying off the entire capital debt of 
the street railway system. Liverpool, last 
year, with the largest traffic in its history, 
earned over 11 per cent net on the original 
cost of the lines, with an average fare of 
2% cents. 

The British municipal tramways, as every- 
one who really knows them can testify, are 
better built and managed than the private 
lines in every way. ‘They charge lower 
fares, pay higher wages for shorter hours, 
buy better equipment, are more efficiently 
operated in every respect, and show greater 
profits than the private companies. The 
officials and employes, in spite of what Mr. 
Lisman claims, find a greater incentive to 
efficiency and economy in serving the public 
than those who are hired by the companies. 
Whether we can have in this country such 
utilities whose first aim will be to serve 
the public depends largely on whether our 
business men stand for private gain in every- 
thing as against the public welfare. ‘The 
taking over of the trolley lines by the city 
of Seattle is a long step in the right direc- 
tion, and the beginnings of municipal opera- 
tion in that city have already proved most 
successful, with better service, with long- 
needed improvements underway, and a de- 
termination to make the five-cent fare pay. 
It is to be hoped that other communities 
will follow the lead of Seattle and San 
Francisco, and will adopt the policy of hav- 
ing the electric railway fulfill its greatest 
possibilities in the development of Ameri- 
can city and country life. 

The honest investor has nothing to fear 
from municipal ownership. It is a far safer 
solution of the problem than agitating the 
raising of fares. For higher fares may 
cause an actual loss in receipts as in the 
Columbus and Massachusetts cases; whereas 
the public is in more danger of paying too 
much for the trolley systems than too little. 
The Detroit price was far too high for the 
cost of the property, while even the Seattle 
price has been criticized as being too liberal. 
But, whatever the final solution may be as 
to ownership, both cities and companies 
should get together today; decide what rate 
of fare, not more than 5 cents, is best for the 
health and growth of the community, and 
what distance the fare should cover, all 
regardless of whether that fare will pay or 
not. This rate should then be adopted, with 
every inducement to travel, with every con- 
venience of service, and every economy 
known in the business. If the rate of fare 
required for the public good absolutely will 
not pay, and in the case of the 5-cent fare 
that is as yet far from proved, then the 
public should make up the difference, as New 

.York will do in the case of the new subway 
lines, and as Boston is doing at the present 


time. In other words, the time ha 
to adopt the policy deliberately entere 
by New York with its subways and fe; 
of regarding transportation as a. 
necessity like streets, sewers, bridge 
establishing the fare required for the | 
interests of the public, and then making 
any deficit that may occur. ; 
Seattle has set out to make the 5-ce 
pay. If it succeeds, the American b 
man may yet have to admit that y 
as capable as England of having ¢ 
city governments, and that the incentiy, 
working for the public good may 
America as in England prove a grea 
stimulus to economical and efficient sers 
than the desire for private gain. 
JOHN P. 


CARE FOR DRUG ADDICTs 


To THE Epiror: The federal internal 
enue law taxing narcotic drugs has 
made in effect a police law through eg 
decision. This radical enforcement hag } 
gun in New York city. Doctors and dry 
gists have been arrested. Hundreds of | 
dicts have been suddenly deprived of n 
phine, heroin and cocaine. 4 

The zeal of the federal officials is lay 
able. That they apparently should h 
acted without previous notice to the Narco 
Drug Commission of New York state, to’ 
New York city Health Department, of | 
City Hospital authorities, is not laudab 
Unnecessary suffering was caused, and i 
perfect expedients have had to be adopt 
to meet the crisis. 4 

These expedients of the New York Heal 
Department, necessarily imperfect, are yet 
the right direction. A central drug diseai 
clinic. has been opened. Additional clinics ar 
being prepared, and a drug hospice with 
hundred beds has been established on Nort 
Brothers Island. The Metropolitan, Bel 
vue and other hospitals have been led to ¢ 
tablish or to enlarge their existing drug di 
ease or psychopathic wards. Municipal, | 
state monopoly of the treatment of such a 
dicts is pointed to by these measures. __ 

Commissioner Copeland of New York dog 
not claim that the drug dispensing clinic 
a final or sufficient measure. 

Drug addiction may indeed be a specif 
disease. But drug use grows out of varie 
predisposing causes—organic, mental, socia 
All the medical and social resources must b 
converged on the addict and his environ 
ment, if addiction is to be cured without if 
cidentally leaving a human wreck behim 
If there are twenty or thirty thousand addi¢ 
in New York city, as much evidence goes | 
prove, and if these addicts are to be drive 
into the state care, then the clinical facilitie 
of the whole city will be needed for the 
adequate treatment, and a great extensit 
of hospital and other social service must t 
provided for and thus a mobilization of pré 
ventive therapeutic resources to meet a greal 
problem of civilization may grow out of 
present crisis. ; 

SARA GRAHAM-MULHALL. — 


[Chairman, Social Welfare Committee 
Mayor’s Committee of Women on National 
Defense. ] 3 
New York. 


COOPERATION IN SEATTLE 


To THE EpiTor: A good strong labor move 
ment seems to be the best foundation for co- 
operation in America. Twenty-five years 
ago the Socialist movement tried the promo~ 
tion of cooperation and failed utterly. Now 
the labor movement is succeeding. The 
strength and intelligence of labor in Seattle 
is the reason for the growth of cooperation 
there. Labor is well organized and has 
learned that it gets what it wants by organ- 
izing. It has caught the vision of the larger 
obligations of labor. It realizes that the 


yeaent of the affairs of the world 


ind is going to fall into the hands of 
ocjVhis realization is giving labor a 
4oase of its own importance. It is com- 
eettealize that capitalism has failed to 
‘@otrough and that industries can be run 
sgal’ alone without the capitalist. 
dpi the cost of living has impressed the 
jap that cooperation is a necessary ally 
-anism. One of the chief disadvantages 
seooperation suffers is that the imme- 
sonomic saving which it effects leaves 
“pkers satisfied. Were it not for this, 
arkers could proceed at once into the 
‘bcial_ purposes of the movement. 
neless, they are now getting the idea. 
a few weeks ago the whole Puget 
®listrict was seething with the organi- 
‘0 »f cooperative societies. People were 
» into these societies who had little 
on of the meaning of cooperation. 
groups of people were setting them- 
p as cooperative societies and rushing 
411 into the starting of a store before 
id found out what constituted a co- 
sve store. But a new spirit is coming 
jis impulse. It is the spirit of co- 
‘ve education. All of these groups 
sasxecome eager for education. ‘They 
lectures and literature. They are 
ng the idea that the failures have been 
Slack of education. Now they are hun- 
: a » success. i 
‘Ohtwo weeks this spring, from 150 to 
Yeattle cooperators turned out every 
fright to attend a seminar on coopera- 
Nf The questions and discussions were 
illuminating. The enthusiasm and in- 


i 


prs 


<i 
a 


sevincreased with each session. The Seat- 
ion Record, the most effective labor 
Sin the country, gave editorial reports 
h meeting. 

iifignificant thing is the general realiza- 
q@@hat producers’ cooperation is not ca- 
o@ of solving the economic problem. Co- 
tors are coming to understand that the 
Sy of the syndicalized workshop is to 
Ye capitalistic or to fail. Arrangements 
yw being effected to have the consumers’ 


" 


hies take over several of these organiza- 


main hope of the movement lies in the 
that the strong trade unions in Seattle 
pr it. They are for it with their organ- 
Hpower, their men, and their capital. 
AGorganized labor in Seattle is a great 
“a) In the East organized labor is domi- 
‘4 by conservative and reactionary ofh- 
wi In Seattle it is the officials who are 
ib} radical than the rank and file of the 
epership. Radicalism these days simply 
"®s a grasp of modern economics and a 
‘Ge to see society made more just. For 
deh eason the radicals of the labor move- 
f in Seattle are taking hold of coopera- 
as the necessary adjunct to trade union- 
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sf 
if 
"sw York. JAMES P. WARBASSE. 


THAT CHILD 


) THE EpiTor: This is in regard to the 
le, That Child, by Henrietta S. Additon 
a 


Neva R. Deardorff, published in the 
rey for May 3, advancing the theory that 
welfare activities should be combined 
put into force through the schools. It 
4 be of interest to the authors and others 
‘now that Mobile county, Alabama, has 
such a plan in éperation since the fall 
4/917 when the compulsory attendance law 
t into effect. 

Mhere are at present two workers em- 
‘led jointly by the school board and the 
Vity commission and two more employed 
he school board and the city commission, 
sing four all-time workers under the im- 
liate direction of the school board and 
mg as truancy-health-probation officers. 
‘hey enforce the ‘laws in behalf of 
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kerchiefs of Irish, Spanish, 


50c each. 


effects. 


McCutcheon’s 
Handkerchiefs 


of Pure Linen 


In the Handkerchief Department of the “Linen Store” 
you will find the largest and most moderately priced selec- 
tion of Pure Linen Handkerchiefs in America. 
instances our prices are as low as the present wholesale 
prices on the same handkerchiefs. 


For Women 


25c, 35c, oe. 65c, 75c each. 
attractive assortment of women’s hand-embroidered Hand- 


$1.00 each. A large variety of hand-embroidered and 
scalloped Madeira Handkerchiefs. 


For Men 


Initial Handkerchiefs, hemmed on four sides 
with hand-embroidered block letters. 

50c, 75c, $1.00 each. Men’s Corded Handkerchiefs with 
hemmed and hemstitched edges. 

50c, 75c, $1.25 each. Men’s Handkerchiefs with colored - 


For Children 


18c each—6 for $1.00. Pretty little Handkerchiefs with 
figures embroidered in colors. 
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children, not the truancy law alone, but the 
child labor laws, etc.; they act as field 
agents for the free dispensary, the city 
hospital, and other institutions of the county 
and of the state; they connect up with 
volunteer agencies such as clubs as well as 
with the employers of labor. In case of the 
larger corporations with their own welfare 
workers it is only necessary to turn the case 
over but corporations without special facili- 
ties have gladly availed themselves of the 
services of the county employes and have 
shown a willingness to do their part. 
The experiment has been of great interest 
and in the opinion of some of us closely con- 
nected with it, it has had a large measure 
of success. The idea of combining child 
welfare activities, using the schools as the 


MAIL ORDER SERVICE: Any of the merchandise described or illustrated 


above may be ordered with complete satisfaction thru our Mail Order Service: 


James McCutcheon & Company 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d_ Streets, New York 
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TT 


channel of approach, has been endorsed by 
the specialists who surveyed the state; and 
it will be embodied in the bill to be pre- 
sented to the Alabama legislature in July. 
ELIZABETH FONDE. 
[School Commissioner] 
Mobile, Ala. 


THE VISITING TEACHER 


_ To THE Epitor: I was’glad to see the vivid 
little account of the Visiting Teacher by 
ports L. Louderback in the Survey for May 
I believe the visiting teacher is the next 
step to be taken in bringing the school to- 
ward what it ought to be in a democracy. 
The school is the place where we can draw 
a line across and Jet no preventable disease 
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or deficiency get by, and it is the visiting 
teacher who finds out what the deficiencies 
and diseases are and what is the source of 
each. She makes the home a part of the 
educational system. And in so many cases, 
as Miss Louderback points out, the source 0- 
infection is some utter misunderstanding in 
the home or between the home and the school. 
May I add one instance to those she has 
cited ? 

It is that of a boy who played truant at 
certain intervals and would never explain, 
however much he was punished, what the 


For Social Workers 
A Book That Never Grows Old 


HOW TWO HUNDRED 


CHILDREN LIVE 
AND LEARN 


by 
Dr. Rudolph R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the New York 
Orphanage 


is a story of how a great family of 200 
boys and girls moved out of an old 
fashioned “barracks” orphanage in 
New York to a beautiful rural home at 
Hastings-on-Hudson, where the youngs- 
ters live in small groups, each self-de- 
pendent in bread-making and dish-wash- 
ing, in vegetable and flower-gardening— 
in all that makes a busy home. 


Of interest to parents, social workers 
and teachers. 
Price $1.25 
Ordered through The Survey 
Postpaid $1.35 


LLOYD ADAMS NOBLE, Publisher 
31 West 15th Street New York City 


“The Most Beautiful Hymnal in the American Church” 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett Editors 
The Hymnal for the New Social Era 
Adapted to all Evangelical Denominations 


Prices $92 and $112 per hundred. 


Returnable copy sent on request 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 712 E. 40th St, CHICAGO 


course in CHILD WELFARE. 


at Northampton, Mass. 


under supervision with group conferences. 


at Northampton, Mass. 


specialized study. 


PRACTICAL PERIOD, nine months, ‘Sept. 1, 1919-July 3, 1920. 
hospitals, social agencies and settlements in Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, 


Write Director Smith College Training School for Social Work 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
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trouble was. Of course the truant officer 
found out nothing. Truant officers never do 
find out. The visiting teacher, however (or 
school visitor as she was called in this case), 
found that the boy’s father was a periodic 
drunkard and that the boy stayed at home to 
take care of him. Wild horses would never 
have made that boy confess what the matter 
was, but it made considerable difference in 
the school’s treatment of him when the thing 
was found out. 

Why we still let these idiocies continue 
simply for lack of a very little expense in 
putting an end to them is part of the gen- 
eral miracle of public obtuseness toward the 
greater and more obvious reforms. 

JOsePH LEE. 

Boston. 


Jottings 


THE Red Cross announces that its next drive 
for funds will be made during the two weeks 
ending November 11. 


TO COMPEL a lower price for bread, the 
Socialist Consumers’ League of New York’s 
lower East Side has boycotted baker- 
ies. Picketing housewives, who are baking 
their own bread, are said to have destroyed 
the patronage of about twenty-five shops. 


ALEXANDER ZELENKO, for many years 
head worker of a social settlement in Moscow 
and known to American social workers 
through an earlier visit, has come to New 
York as the American representative of the 
Russian Cooperative Unions. He expects to 
speak before the National Federation of 
Settlements at Philadelphia, May 29-31, and 
the National Conference of Social Work at 
Atlantic City, June 1-8. 


AFTER a nine years’ struggle for collec- 
tive bargaining, the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers last week obtained an agreement 
with the Wholesale Clothiers’ Association of 
Chicago. There is provision for a prefer- 
ential union shop, the 44-hour week, time and 
a half for overtime, and the establishment 
ef a trade board and an arbitration board 
similar to those created by the agreement 
with Hart, Schaffner & Marx. About 30,000 
workers are affected. 


THE REVIEW was launched last week 
under the editorship of Fabian Franklin, 
formerly the New York Evening Post, and 
Harold deWolf Fuller, formerly editor of 


the Nation. It is to be “a weekly journal 


——_—$ eee 
SMITH COLLEGE TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 
SOCIAL WORK 


Graduate professional courses in: PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL WORK, 
a en NT 
MEDICAL SOCIAL WORK, COMMUNITY SERVICE, and summer 


Calendar, 1919-1920 
SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 7-August 30. Study and clinical observation 


Practice work with 


SECOND SUMMER SESSION, eight weeks, July 5-August 28, 1920. Advanced study 


Training courses of thirteen months open to college graduates. 
SUMMER SESSION COURSES, open to social workers, afford unusual opportunity for 


of general culture, devoted to the prege 
tion of American ideals and American ; 
ciples of government,” laying a cours 
tween “ loose-jointed liberalism which « 
the dear-bought fruits of the pas 
“ossified conservatism which is incap 
seeing the inspiring possibilities 
future.” (15 cents a copy, $5 a 
National Weekly Corporation, 140 } 
street, New York.) 


THE conductorette in New York may 
doomed as a result of the new | 
prohibiting the employment of womep 
night by transportation companies. 1] 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company has 

missed 272 women conductors and | 
choppers giving the new law as the r 


THE Chicago Board of Education h 
tablished a novel lecture course fo 
training of community center wo 
which is being held in the board roo 
three evenings each week during May, | 
the hearty cooperation between the sch 
authorities, teachers and social workers | 
list of lecturers includes those best fit 
to deal with the twelve topics most { 
portant for paid or volunteer commut 
center workers to understand: tra ni 
workers for different types of cente 
community service, story telling, comm 
ity administration, dramatics and p; 
eantry, community singing and art; pk 
ground and sports as related to the sche 
center; relation of recreation to educatio 
coordinating foreign language groups—t 
neighborhood’s relation to the school ce 
ter; technique of the center; relation 
the home to the school; community civic 
vocational work in community centers; § 
cializing instructional work for adul 
recreational value of religion; and on 
munity value of the school center. Pla 
are also pending for a more exten¢ 
course of training to fit selected tead 
ers for community center leadership, q 
which experts in social education wi 
cooperate with the Normal School. 


A DEMAND for a labor party 
unanimously adopted by the conventi 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Lab 
last week. A special convention is to | 
called to form the party. Pennsylvania 
delegate to the American Federation 0 
Labor convention was instructed to do a 
in his power towards the formation of 
national labor party. Resolutions adopted 
demand the immediate release of all politica 
prisoners, the withdrawal of American 
troops from Russia and the immediate liftin 
of the blockade against Russia. 


{ 


JOSEPH F. RUTHERFORD and the sevel 
other members of the International Bibl 
Students’ Association convicted last June if 
the Brooklyn Federal Court of violating the 
espionage act have been exonerated by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals if 
an opinion written by Judge Henry C. Ward 
which reversed the conviction. iq 


f 
IN THE review by Henrietta Rodman or 
Wilfred Lay’s book, The Child’s Unconscious 
Mind [the Survey for May 10, p. 288] the 
poor psychology is neither Miss Rodman’s 
nor Dr. Lay’s, but the Survey’s. ‘The re- 
viewer herself said: “We may prefer 

simpler and more direct explanation of 
blunders or failure to meet situations offered 
by Prof. John Watson, of Johns Hopkins, that 
they are caused by maladjusted _ habits, 
native (reflexes) or acquired (conditioned) 
reflexes.” And Dr. Lay, who was quoted 
should have been made to say: “The teacher 
is privileged to wage a war for freedom in 
every schoolroom in the land—the freedom of 
the human spirit from irrationality which is 
worse than ignorance.” ' 


iassified Advertisements 


pertising rates are: Hotels and Re 
;Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real 
j twenty cents per agate line; four- 
jajnes to the inch. 
int” advertisements under the various 
“Workers 


Address Advertising Department, 
Sf), 112 Hast 19th St., New York City. 


SWORKERS WANTED 


iE 
‘ITED—The Marks Nathan Jewish 
Home, of Chicago, has vacancies 
positions of Supervisors of Boys 
‘Is, also of head supervisor of girls. 
(opportunity for able young ladies 
sintlemen with a good educational 
>und and a real appetite for child 
work. Apply at once, stating age, 
ations, etc., to Supt. E. TrorzKEy, 
Jewish Charities, Room 1810, 114 
jh Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Bie 
wee 


ISX)NTED—Experienced Housekeeper 
Hipervisor Domestic Science in Set- 
4 Address Heap Resivent, 1919 

‘Twentieth Street, Chicago. 


AJSEMOTHER, Caterer and Social 
Hof large private school wishes sum- 
ibsition in Camp, Club or Institution. 
Tess 3161, SuRVEY. 
ee 
S4NTED — College woman, trained 
$r; experienced in some form of com- 
, effort, for executive work in well- 
zed community. Adequate salary. 
S\ss 3157, SURVEY. 


PERIENCED young man as Direc- 
ae Boys’ and Men’s Work at the Irene 
2 fnan Settlement, Pittsburgh, Pa. Will 
1 settlement as resident. Please send 


a. 
elijetails in first letter. 


2 | 
Ty SITUATIONS WANTED 
RUNG MAN, experience boys’ work, 

‘position as assistant to superintend- 
Wr similar work. Honorable discharge 


ay Army. Address G. S. W., care of 
sy. West, R. F. D. 4, Camden, N. Y. 


ICIAL WORKER, experienced secre- 
| statistician and stenographer, wishes 
orary position in New York or East 
Address 3155 


eg July and August. 


SREY. 


@RLS’ Group Leader, summer camp, 
8) York. References. Address 3158, 


#\rness, New York City or vicinity. Ad- 
i; 3159, SuRVEY. 


MOMAN with training and experience 
‘ycial work, Housing Standards, Church 
i-inuity Work, seeks position. Address 


et. 


, SURVEY. 


i 


'O LET—Eight room house with two 
n bungalow and thirty acres; Martha’s 
eyard, a few miles from Gay Head; 
liture somewhat primitive; situation 
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CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
the Survey before June 14. 


MAY AND JUNE 


Bic BROTHERS’ AND BIG SISTERS’ ASSOCIATIONS, 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. Cincinnati, 
May 25-27. Address P. O. Box 652, Cin- 
cinnati. 

CHILDREN’S HOME AND WELFARE ASSOCIATION. 
Atlantic City, May 29-31. President, Rev. 
S. W. Dickinson, Children’s Home Society, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

CHuRCH WorK, CONFERENCE FOR. Wellesley 
College, Wellesley, Mass., June 19-30. 
Sec., M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon street, 
Boston. 

Ciry PLANNING, NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON. 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, May 26-28. 
Sec., Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress street, 
Boston. 

CiviL SERVICE COMMISSIONS, ASSEMBLY OF. 
Rochester, June. Sec., John T. Doyle, U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington. 


COLLEGIATE ALUMNAE, ASSOCIATION OF. St. 
Louis, June, 4th week. Sec., Mrs. Gertrude 
S. Martin, 934 Stewart avenue, Ithaca, 
Nie Yn 


CoLoRED PEOPLE, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF. _Mid-Year Confer- 
ence. Cleveland, June 21-29. Sec. John 
R. Shillady, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. 


CORPORATION SCHOOLS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
oF. Chicago, June 1st week. Sec., F. C. 
Henderschott, Irving place at 15 street, 
New York. 

EpucATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Milwau- 
kee, June 29-July 5. Sec., J. W. Crabtree, 
1400 Massachusetts avenue, Washington. 

EpILepsy, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR . THE 
Stupy oF. Craig colony for Epileptics, 
Sonyea, N. Y., June 6-7. Sec., Dr. Arthur 
L. Shaw, Sonyea. 

INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SocIETY, ANNUAL 
SUMMER CONFERENCE. The Inn-in-the- 
Hills, Highland, Ulster County, New York, 
June 24-30. Sec., Harry W. Laidler, 70 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE, RURAL LIFE CONFER- 
ENCE OF. Ames, Iowa, June 22-27. Cor- 
responding Officer, Prof. George H. Von 
Tungeln, Iowa State College, Ames. 


JEWwIsH CHARITIES, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 
Atlantic City, May 27-June 1. Sec., Boris 
D. Bogen, 114 Fifth avenue, New York. 

LaBorR, AMERICAN FEDERATION OF. Annual 
Convention. Atlantic City, beginning June 
9. Sec., Frank Morrison, 9th street. and 
Massachusetts avenue, Washington. 


Liprary AssOciIATION, AMERICAN. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 23-28. Sec., George B. 
Utley, Library of Congress, Washington. 

MepicaL AssocIATION, AMERICAN. Atlantic 
City, June 9-13. Sec., Alexander R. Craig, 
535 North Dearborn street, Chicago. 


MepIcINE, AMERICAN ACADEMY oF. Atlantic 
City, June 9-10. Deputy Sec. Bessie G. 
Frankenfield, 52 North Fourth - street, 
Easton, Pa. 


MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF MICHIGAN. Lan- 
sing, June 18-20. Sec., Robert T. Crane, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


NoRTHERN Baptist CONVENTION, ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE. Denver, May 21-28. 
Chairman, Committee of Arrangements, 
John W. Bailey, 1700 Stout street, Denver. 


ORGANIZING CHARITY, AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
For. Atlantic City, May 30-June 1. Sec., 
Francis H. McLean, 130 East 22 street, 
New York. 


WORKSHOP COMMITTERS. 


from the Sugvny for October 5, 1918. 


For VALUE RECEIVED. 


from the Surgvny. 5 cts. 


INDIA’S FREEDOM IN AMERICAN COURTS. 


Public Health Nurse ; monthly ; $2 a 


PEACE, LEAGUE TO ENFORCE. 


PROBATION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. 


SETTLEMENTS, 


PUBLIC 


SAFETY COUNCIL, NATIONAL. 
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CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly imser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL Co- 


OPERATIVE CONVENTION. 300 $1.00. 
Published by The Cooperative League of 


America, 2 West 13th St., New York. 


TOWARD THE NEW EDUCATION. The case against 
autocracy in our public schools. 


164 pp. 25 
cents, ‘Teachers’ Union of the City of New 
York, 70 Fifth avenue, New York city. 


Suggested lines of 


development. By C. G. Renold. pile es 
ur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New 
York City. 5 cts. 


A Discussion of Indus- 
John A, Fitch. Reprinted 
Survey Associ- 
ates, Inc., 112 Hast 19 St., New York. 


trial Pensions. 


You SHOULD KNow ABout CREDIT UNIONS. A 


manual furnished gratis upon request. Mas- 
sachusetts Credit Union Association, 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. 

Pub- 
lished by Friends of Freedom for India, 
q Bast 15th St., New York City. 12 pages. 
Price 10 cents. (This pamphlet gives a full 
account of the cases against Hindu political 
prisoners and refugees awaiting trial in the 
American courts.) 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions ; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 


lished by The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene, 50 Union Square, New York. 

ear ; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Hospital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 


year; published by Hospital Social Service 
Association, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


State Conven- 
tions for Popular Ratification of League 
of Nations Covenant. Burlington, Vt., 
May 21; Manchester, N. H., May 
22; Portland, Me, May 23; New 
Haven, Conn., May 24; Charleston, W. 
Va., May 26; Columbus, May 27; In- 
dianapolis, May 28; Springfield, Ill., May 
29; Kansas City, Mo., May 30; Omaha, 
May 31; Des Moines, Ia., June 2; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., June 3; Pittsburgh, June 4; 
Trenton, N. J., June 6 (tentative) ; Albany, 
N. Y., June 7 (tentative). Sec., Commit- 
tee on Information, Allan P. Ames, 130 
West 42 street, New York. 


Atlantic 
City, May 30-31. Sec., Charles L. Chute, 
58 Pearl street, Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION OF. 
Philadelphia, May 29-31. Sec., Robert A. 
Woods, South End House, Boston. 


SociAL Work, NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF. 


Atlantic City, June 1-8. Sec., William T. 
Cross, 315 Plymouth court, Chicago. 


TRAINED NurRSES, CANADIAN NATIONAL Asso- 


CIATION OF. Vancouver, June. Sec., Ethel 
Johns, Children’s MHospital, Winnipeg, 
Manitoba. 


TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. At- 


lantic City, June 14-17. Sec., Philip P. 
Jacobs, 381 Fourth avenue, New York. 


Wo ; 


MEN'S ‘TRADE Union LEAGUE, NATIONAL. 
Philadelphia, June. Sec., Emma Steghagen, 
139 North Clark street, Chicago. 


LATER MEETINGS 


HEALTH ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. 
New Orleans, October 27-30. Sec., A. W. 
Hedrick, 169 Massachusetts avenue, Boston. 


Annual Safety 
Congress. Cleveland, September 29-Oc- 
tober 2. Corresponding Officer, S. J. Wil- 
liams, Continental and Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Springtime is convention time. Characteristically the soctal ~ 
worker takes his suitcase in one hand, his speech in the other, and 
makes tracks for a gathering of his kind. It is a time of great refresh- 
ment of spirit, of invigorating fellowship, of comparison of ideals and 
methods of work. The greatest of all the conventions, the convention 
‘par excellence, in which every kind of social service, every branch of 
social thought, every aspect of reconstruction has its innings is the 


- NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
of SOCIAL WORK 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
June 1-8, 1919 


CHILDREN 


Juvenile delinquency as a community 
problem; Two community attempts at 
child welfare programs; New health pro- 
gram for children of school age; The de- 
pendent child; The neglected child as a 
community problem; Ilegitimacy; The 
public school; The day nursery; Rural so- 
cial work for juveniles. 


DELINQUENTS AND CORRECTION 


Labor problems; Reconstruction prob- 
lems; Truancy; Causes of delinquency ; 
Probation and parole; The state training 
school; The policewoman and the girl 
problem. 

HEALTH 


Standards of living in relation to the 
housing problem; The family food supply ; 
Tuberculosis; Medical and nursing care; 
Infant mortality; Health hazards of in- 
dustry ; Venereal disease. 


For full particulars, complete program, hotels and other information, write to 


WILLIAM T. Cross, 
General Secretary, 


315 Plymouth Court, Chicago 


Outline Program 


PUBLIC AGENCIES AND INSTITUTIONS 


Institution administration and function- 
ing; Public aid to mothers with dependent 
children ; The organization of social data ; 
State organization for public welfare; The 
city poor and the causes of their poverty. 


THE FAMILY 


Case work in its various aspects—as re- 
lated to family and industrial life, the ad- 
ministration of marriage laws; the re- 
turned soldier, ete. 


INDUSTRIAL AND ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


Labor and political conditions in Eng- 
land, the United States; Russia since 
1914; Social insurance; Trade unions and 
the Public service. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


NEW JERSEY COMMITTEE ON 


45 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
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Julia C. Lathro ; 


President 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY 


Housing ; Commercial recreation ; Com- on 
munity development through war service; - 
Rural problems. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


Social problems as related to mental 
diseases. S 


ORGANIZATION OF SOCIAL FORCES © 


Reconstruction problems ; Federations of 
social agencies ; Converting the war chest; 
Marketing social service to a community; — 
Organization of social forces of state and — 
county. 


THE UNITING OF NATIVE AND FOR- 
EIGN-BORN IN AMERIC\ i 

The foreign language worker; The for- — 
eign language press; Americanization; — 
Coordination of public agencies. 


ARRANGE MENTS, 


